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Chronicle 


Home News.—Following the Chequers Conference in 
London, an intensification of the propaganda for a reduc- 
tion of German reparations and inter-Allied debts was 
Repavations remarked in the American press. Sena- 
and tor Borah, Chairman of the Senate For- 
Disarmament eign Relations Committee, an anti-can- 
cellationist and an anti-militarist, announced that on con- 
dition that European countries reduced their armaments, 
particularly on land, he would not be averse to a recon- 
sideration of the debts owed the United States. At the 
same time, word was allowed to leak out from the White 
House that Mr. Borah’s attitude was acceptable to the 
President. At the recent Washington meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, the President de- 
voted his speech entirely to disarmament. It was said 
at that time that he felt that nations spending $5,000,000, - 
000 a year for arms could easily meet their obligations. 
He thus had a trading point in arms conferences. 

A further report of the Wickersham Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement dealt with criminal 
prosecution. This report was based on a study made by 
Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati. The re- 
port contained five recommendations: 
(1) Elimination of politics from the 
choice of public prosecutors; (2) Better selection of pros- 
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ecutors and their staff; (3) A sound legal society in each 
State; (4) State control of prosecutors through a special 
official; (5) Legal interrogation of accused persons under 
suitable safeguard. The report was severely attacked by 
various politicians. 
The series of week-end conferences held by President 
Hoover at his Rapidan camp dealt, on June 7, with the 
navy. It was announced that $10,000,000 had been saved 
during the fiscal year just closing, and 
ae that a further $15,000,000 saving was in 
prospect during the following year. No 
details were given of these savings, but it was understood 
that the naval station at Guam would be reduced, and 
that the reorganization of the navy in process was an- 
other means of economy. 


Belgium.—Following the resignation of the Jaspar 
Cabinet late in May, upon a split on national-defense ap- 
propriations, a new Cabinet was formed on June 5, like- 
Renkin wise a Catholic-Liberal coalition, under 
New the Premiership of M. Jules Renkin, 
Premier who took the portfolio of the Interior 
Ministry. Premier Renkin is a leader of the Catholic 
party, and has held many Cabinet posts in the past. Sev- 
eral of the Ministers of the Jaspar Government, including 
Foreign Minister Paul Hymans, resumed their former 
posts. M. Renkin made his opening speech in both Flem- 
ish and French, thus setting a precedent. 


Bolivia.—With revenue forty per cent lower than in 
1930 the Government's problems were so critical that on 
May 26 President Salamanca sent a message to Congress 
seeking authorization to negotiate a loan 
of about $3,000,000. The President an- 
nounced that the money would be de- 
voted to meeting ordinary administrative expenses. The 
Government had already drastically reduced the budget 
thirty per cent below last year’s. Besides meeting ad- 
ministration expenses it was anxious to settle some of the 
country’s foreign obligations, which had not been paid 
since December. On June 6 Congress, after approving 
the budget and several economic emergency bills, including 
a notable reduction in the army personnel, recessed until 
August 6. Immediately the Cabinet resigned to afford 
President Salamanca an opportunity to form a new Min- 
istry, which would end the friction which occurred in 
Congress between Liberal and Republican factions. 


Congress 
Adjourns 


Canada.—Announcement was made by Premier Ben- 
nett of the postponement of the Imperial Economic Con- 
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ference scheduled to be held in Canada in September. A 
tentative date for the autumn of 1932 


Imperial ; : ; 
Conference was suggested. The Conference was in- 
ne . * - . . 

Postponed intended for further discussion of the 


economic matters left unsettled at the last Imperial Con- 
ference. The reasons for the cancellation this year were 
the imminence of general elections in Australia and New 
Zealand, the political and economic disturbances in Eng- 
land, the unrest in India, and the disfavor towards the 
Conference by Premier Hertzog, of South Africa. 
The budget presented by Premier Bennett, noted in last 
week’s issue, was received favorably, in general, but with 
some criticism and complaint in specific details. The tax- 
payers objected to the additional bur- 
dens put on them. The Liberals con- 
demned the tariff revisions. But help 
for trade and industry was foreseen, and the Maritime 
and Western Provinces were satisfied with the assistance 
given them. The tariff revisions affected the United 
States most adversely. These were interpreted, on the one 
side, as a retaliation against the Hawley-Smoot tariff, and, 
on the other, as a necessary protective measure for Can- 


Reactions to 
Budget 


ada. 


China.—An Associated Press dispatch on June 10 
reported that in their advance against the Nationalist 
troops in the Kiangsi province the Reds, realizing that they 
were faced by powerful machine guns, 
protected themselves by driving thou- 
sands of non-combatant unarmed farm- 
ers from the vicinity ahead of them. In repulsing the ban- 
dits, Government troops mowed down the unfortunates. 
It was estimated that 10,000 persons were slain by the 3,- 
000 Government troops. Overflowing from Kiangsi 
province 40,000 other Reds were reported descending upon 
Yenping, in Northern Fukien. The bandit and Red raids 
temporarily threw into the background national political 
problems and the brewing insurrection in Southern China. 
However, so serious was the situation considered that all 
Americans near Fuchow were warned to withdraw to es- 
cape advancing rebels. Meanwhile, observers in Shanghai 
reported negotiations going on between Canton and Nan- 
king, and it was anticipated that the result of the parley- 
ing would be that ultimately the Central Government and 
General Chiang Kai-shek would most likely pull them- 
selves out of their Canton difficulties by monetary consid- 
erations to the Opposition leaders, as was done last year 
when Yen and Feng were arrayed against them and they 
were able to buy off the Northern war lords. On the 
other hand, it was considered significant that Dr. C. C. 
Wu, Chinese Minister to the United States, tendered his 
resignation to his Government on June 12, alleging as his 
reason that, being a Cantonese, he could not request arms 
to be used against the Cantonese. On the same day it 
was reported that Father Melchior Geser, a German 
priest, had been killed by Communists who had captured 


Kienning. 


Bandit 
Massacre 


Germany.—On June 3, 1,400 prominent trade leaders 
asked Chancellor Bruening to rule Germany as a dictator 
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in order to take governmental expenditures out of the 
hands of party politicians. Dr. Albert 
Voegler, head of the United Steel works, 
and the principal speaker at their confer- 
ence, proposed a plan to meet the present financial crisis. 
Germany’s financial policy must be reformed with the 
purpose of strengthening the domestic market and build- 
ing up capital reserves to increase exports and overcome 
unemployment. On the international side, Germany must 
be freed, for the present, from all tribute payments which 
cannot be paid in kind. At its annual convention in 
Leipzig, the Social Democrats, beset by Communists on 
the Left, and Fascists on the Right, decided to concentrate 
their efforts on fighting the latter. So serious did the lead- 
ers consider the Fascist menace, that they evaded ques- 
tions as to Socialism’s responsibility to the working class, 
and capitalist pressure to reduce wages, in order to face the 
more immediate danger. 

In the face of this political unrest, the Government is- 
sued, on June 6, a new emergency decree imposing further 
financial burdens on the country. In a manifesto to the 
people accompanying the decree, the 


Political 
Rumblings 





New 
Economic Government explained the reason for 
Decree the new decree and urged the people 


to further self-sacrifice in meeting the present economic 
crisis. At the same time, it declared that there must be 
some alleviation of the unbearable reparations payments. 
The primary aim of the new decree was to meet a deficit 
officially placed at $500,000 and to build up the national 
income, which has fallen off two billions of dollars. This 
decree, which the Government called the “ last step toward 
the goal” of balancing the budget, was met, as was ex- 
pected, with protests from almost all political parties. A 
movement was started to call an extra session of the 
Reichstag in order to reject the decree. Whether 
Bruening Cabinet would be able to survive the crisis was 
said to depend on what attitude was taken by the Social 
Democrats whose support had kept the present Govern- 
ment in power thus far. 


Great Britain.—The Labor Government was seriously 
embarrassed by two events of the week. The first was 
the interim report of the commission appointed by Mr. 
MacDonald on unemployment insurance. 


Report on . . < 
Insurance At present, there is a weekly deficit of 
Fund nearly £1,000,000 in the Insurance 


Fund; the Fund, in addition, labors under a deficit of 
nearly £100,000,000. The total income meets only about 
one-half the demand. The unemployed number about 2,- 
500,000. The majority report of the Commission recom- 
mended, among other details, the following: restriction of 
unemployment benefits to twenty-six weeks in a twelve- 
month period; reduction of amount of weekly benefits; 
limitation of benefits for seasonal workers; refusal of 
“transitional ”’ benefits to those who refuse work when 
offered under fair conditions; contributions to the Insur- 
ance Fund by the employers, workers, and the State. 
Under present conditions, yearly, the expenditure approxi- 
mates £84,000,000, the income, £44,550,000, and the defi- 
cit, £39,450,000. According to the recommendations of 
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the Commission, the figures would be, approximately ; ex- 
penditure, £61,200,000, income, £53,550,000, deficit, £7,- 
650,000. The two Labor members of the Commission of- 
fered a minority report. Laborites, in general, were 
angered by the majority report and would not accept the 
minority report. Demands were made by the Laborites 
that the Government reject the recommendations. Such 
action, however, would force the Government to seek 
borrowing powers from Parliament for the Insurance 
Fund, which powers Parliament would inevitably refuse. 
The Government could extricate itself, temporarily, by 
postponing action until the final report is issued. The 
other event of the week was the almost certain decision 
by the Liberals to present an amendment against the land- 
tax proposals in the budget, with the consequent possible 
defeat of the Government and a general election. 


Italy.—The Vatican’s two notes of protest, on anti- 
clerical disorders in Italy late in May, and on the sup- 
pression of the Catholic Youth and Catholic Students’ 
clubs, which were followed by a memo- 


Reply to : 
Vatican randum noting that the former commun- 
Netes ications had not been answered, finally 


drew a reply from Foreign Minister Grandi on June 9, 
which opened the way for further diplomatic discussion 
of the issues. The Italian Government’s note, while not 
carrying any formal apology for the disorders, expressed 
regret in a form which it was thought would be acceptable 
to the Vatican. On the Catholic Action issue, the Gov- 
ernment repeated the statement already made in some of 
the Fascist dailies, that some sections of Catholic Action 
were interfering in politics, a charge for which no proof 
was offered. The note also took exception to the Holy 
Father's reference to the affair in public audiences, con- 
struing this action as an attempt to enlist foreign sym- 
pathy. A broadcast from the Vatican radio station HVJ 
announced to listeners the reception of the note, and ex- 
pressed hope that discussion would proceed satisfactorily. 

In the face of a campaign to enlist in the Fascist youth 
organizations the members of the dissolved sections of 
Azione Cattolica, a plan was inaugurated by several of the 
Italian Bishops to enrol the former club 


New 
Confraternities | members in confraternities whose gov- 
Organized ernment and administration would be 


under heads appointed by ecclesiastical authority. No 
action against the new organization was anticipated. The 
Osservatore Romano made it clear that the Holy See did 
not regard the closing of the clubs as definitive, or as af- 
fecting the essential organization of Catholic Action. A 
statement current in the press, that Msgr. Pizzardo, Papal 
Under-secretary of State for Extraordinary Affairs, had 
been removed from his post in the Asione Cattolica as a 
measure of conciliation to the Italian Government, was 
denied in Vatican circles. Several parishes in the south, 
where groups of parishioners had disregarded the prohi- 
bition of public religious processions on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, were placed under interdict. 


Lithuania—A United Press re .of June 6 from 
Kovno stated that the Lithuanian Government had on that 


‘ 
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day “expelled” the Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Riccardo Bar- 
toloni. He departed by automobile for 
Germany. Friction had existed between 
the Nationalist Union party, headed by 
Premier Jonas Tubelis, and the Christian Democrats. The 
Government had recently dissolved several youth organi- 
zations, the largest being the Catholic Ateitininkai. The 
Government’s attitude on the school question and on civil 
marriage had also given offense to Catholics. An Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from the Vatican City, of June 7, de- 
scribed the report of Msgr. Bartoloni’s “ expulsion ” as in- 
accurate. It was said he had been “ invited to leave the 
country ” and at the same time had been recalled to the 
Vatican. The Holy See was said to have demanded of 
the Lithuanian Government reasons why the Nuncio 
should have been termed persona non grata. 


Departure of 
Nuncio 


Mexico.—In preparation for the celebration in Decem- 
ber of the fourth centennial of the Apparition of the Bles- 
sed Virgin, large improvements are being made in the 
Basilica, which will cost more than 
1,400,000 pesos ($700,000). The works 
include enlargement of the sanctuary, in- 
terior decorations, and a new choir. Each week diocesan 
pilgrimages were arriving. This activity had the unfor- 
tunate effect of arousing some bitter opposition. The 
newspaper organ of the National Revolutionary party, 
the official Mexican party, published a list of the mercan- 
tile and industrial firms advertising in the official guide of 
the Guadalupe pilgrimages. The evident purpose of this 
was to intimidate these firms and thus bring about a boy- 
cott similar to the one exercised on the Universal. Various 
administrative vexations of the Church continued to be re- 
ported, particularly from Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Chiapas, 
and from Jalisco, whose present Governor was reported 
to be unfavorable to the Church, and who was said to be 
harshly enforcing the restrictions on the number of clergy 
allowed by statute in each State. 


Guadalupe 
Celebrations 


Palestine.—The long-awaited report dealing with the 
dispute over the Wailing Wall was issued by the Com- 
mission appointed by the British Government with the 
approval of the League of Nations. The 
Commission consisted of two Swiss and 
one Netherlands members. It held ses- 
sions during June and July of last year. At that time, 
the Moslems protested against the Commission on the 
grounds, first, of refusal to accept the British Mandate, 
and second, of repudiation of outside jurisdiction in 
matters affecting Moslem holy places. The Commission 
awarded sole ownership of the Wailing Wall and the 
adjoining pavement, and sole proprietary rights to the 
Moslems. It forbade the Moslems to enact ritual dances 
and the like during the Jewish hours of prayer. The 
Jews were given free access to the Wall for purposes of 
devotion; but were forbidden to blow the ram’s horn 
near the Wall and were restricted to certain times in the 
practice of carrying the ark with the scroll, benches, 
mats, etc. With the publication of the report in England, 
Sir John Chancellor, High Commissioner of Palestine, 
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issued a proclamation enforcing the observance of the 
report of the Commission. Protests were expected from 
both the Jews and the Moslems. 


Russia.—The Soviet oil trust announced on June 5 
the signing of a three-year contract on May 22 with the 
Spanish Government monopoly. The agreement provided 

for the exportation to Spain of more 
>a ct than 1,000,000 tons of oil products, es- 
pecially gasoline. Reports concerning 
the formation of a Russian oil company in Mexico were 
denied by the Soviet Oil Trust. The medal of the 
Order of Lenin was awarded on June 8 to forty-eight 
outstanding workers. Amusement taxes were increased 
on June 4. 





Spain.—The campaign for the Cortes election opened 
early in June, with the Left element in the Provisional 
Government, largely allied with the Socialist party, work- 
ing actively for the perpetuation of their 
hold. Speakers pointed out that Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora and Interior Minis- 
ter Maura (more conservative republicans) were virtually 
without party support and urged the return of a strong 
Socialist representation. Press censorship was lifted to 
some degree, to conform with the requirements for a free 
election, and the monarchist daily ABC, suppressed in 
mid-May, on the eve of the anti-Church riots and burn- 
ings, resumed publication on June 5. An editorial in ABC 
charged the Government with virtually preventing the 
minority parties from taking part in the campaign. Labor 
troubles and strife between the Socialist and Syndicalist 
unions continued, with strikes and riots in several northern 
towns, as well as in Catalonia and Andalusia. In Solana, 
the monarchist mayor, who refused to resign in favor of 
his Republican successor, was killed by a mob at his home. 
Following the decree on national ownership of Spanish 
works of religious art, a new decree declared the cathe- 
drals and many churches “ national artistic treasures,” and 
forbade any alteration or disposition of such properties 
without Government authorization. French banking in- 
terests madea $20,000,000 loan to the Government 
through the Bank of Spain, to aid stabilization of the 
peseta. 

The Catalonian Assembly opened its sessions at Bar- 
celona on June 9 to draft a Constitution for the Province. 
Colonel Macia, President of the Catalan Generalcy, de- 
clared for a free State in a federal re- 
public. It was generally believed that 
his plan would be the one adopted, as his 
party had returned thirty-one Assembly delegates, against 
a combined opposition of only fifteen. He advocated the 
fullest possible autonomy for Catalonia, without separa- 
tion from the rest of Spain, and declared openly that, if 
the Cortes failed to accept the new Catalan Constitution as 
drafted, popular pressure would force a more radical 


Cortes 
Campaign 
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Catalan 
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Meets 


measure. 


League of Nations.—The week’s discussion of unem- 
ployment by the International Labor Conference at Geneva 
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was brought to a close on June 9 by a powerful speech 
from Albert Thomas, director of the 
International Labor Office. “ Perhaps 
never at any previous assembly has criti- 
cism of the regime under which we live been so acute,” 
stated M. Thomas. Summing up the speeches of the pre- 
vious fifty delegates, he pointed out that several had quot- 
ed, in addition to lay authorities, the recent Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI, which M. Thomas himself called “ that 
powerful critical document.’ Cooperation, he insisted, 
was absolutely necessary to save Europe from shipwreck. 


Labor 


Conference 


Reparations Question.—Chancellor Bruening and 
Foreign Minister Curtius of Germany arrived in England 
on June 5, and proceeded to Chequers, the country resi- 
dence of Premier MacDonald of Great 
Britain, where, as the Premier’s guests, 
they discussed with him the critical situ- 
ation in Germany. The procedure of the conference was 
kept secret, the official communique stating simply that in- 
formal contact was sought, that the German Ministers 
stressed Germany’s distress, and the British the effect of 
the present world depression on their own country. “ Both 
parties were agreed,” said the report, “ that in addition to 
efforts and measures of a national character, a revival of 
confidence and of prosperity depended upon international 
cooperation.” Disarmament was not referred to, although 
reports from Washington hinted that it would be a main 
proposal in any American consideration of debt reduction. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the directors of the 
Bank for International Settlements at Basel on June 8, 
the policy tentatively approved a month ago, of promoting 
intermediate credits through funds of the 
World Bank itself, was abandoned for 
the time being. An independent insti- 
tution fur this purpose was favored. 


Chequers 
Conference 


Intermediate 
Credits 





Next week’s issue will be a special educational 
number in connection with the annual convention 
of the National Catholic Education Association 
in Philadelphia. Nationally known school and 
college authorities will contribute to the sympo- 
sium. 

Dr. Francis M. Crowley, Acting Dean of the 
School of Education at St. Louis University, will 
write of one of the most interesting educational 
developments in Catholic circles in recent years, 
“ The Toledo Diocesan Teachers’ College.” 

Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy, Director of the Survey 
Council of the Catholic University of America, 
will write of “ Religion and the College,” a field 
in which he has made some notable contributions. 

Robert A. Parsons, S.J., Dean of St. Joseph’s 
College in Philadelphia will contribute an ap- 
propriate historical study of “ Catholic Education 
in Philadelphia.” 

Felix Newton Pitt, Secretary of the School 
Board of the Diocese of Louisville, will offer a 
thoughful essay on “ Some Problems of the Rural 
School.” 
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Mother of God 


LSEWHERE in this issue reference is made to the 

fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus, the 
Third Ecumenical Council, which began its sessions on 
June 22, 431. Notable on many counts, it stands out 
especially for its condemnation of Nestorius, its defense 
of Christ’s Divinity, and its justification of the Divine 
maternity of Our Lady. 

Centuries before, the Blessed Virgin had foretold that 
all generations should call her blessed. The basis of her 
prophecy was her consciousness of her splendid preroga- 
tive of being the Mother of the Word Incarnate. Down 
through the ages honor to Christ and His Mother or at- 
tacks upon them have always moved along in parallel lines. 
Nestorius would not openly assail the Godhead, but the 
venom of his heresy was aimed at the Mother of the 
Saviour. Under the infallible guidance and protection of 
the Holy Spirit, the Church sensed the situation, and 
Nestorius and his doctrines were anathematized. Today 
he has passed and is almost forgotten. But the Church 
that condemned him lives gloriously on; Mary that he 
would discredit is universally honored; and the Divinity 
of her Son that he would repudiate is subscribed to by 
hundreds of millions of the Faithful. 

As in the fifth century so now men who undermine 
Christianity direct their darts rather at Our Lady than 
at her Son. Believers are charged by those not of the 
Faith with unduly honoring Mary; Modernists, revamp- 
ing the old heresy of Nestorius, scoff at the Virgin Birth; 
sensualists, understanding the ideals that the Divine ma- 
ternity represents, mock at all that is connoted by the 
dogma. Catholics, on the other hand, realize that inti- 
mately associated with their homage to the Mother of 
God are the liveliness of their faith in Christ’s own 
Divinity, and the nobility of their standards about wom- 
anhood in general and maternity in particular. And surely 
appreciation of these things is sadly needed in this twen- 
tieth century and in the United States, where too many 
women have degraded themselves and when the responsi- 
bilities of maternity are so frequently and boastfully 


shirked or evaded. 
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The fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus is a 
reminder of the great dignity and excellency of mother- 
hood, though it is hardly to be hoped that our “ new” 
women who prate of free love and companionate mar- 
riage and artificial birth control and kindred contemporary 
feminist fads, will be able to measure up to the sublimity 
of the thought or appreciate the lesson. 


A Plea for the Holy Father 


LLUDING once to his apostolic labors, St. Paul in- 

cluded among the burdens that weighed him down, 
his daily anxiety for the welfare of all the Faithful: as 
he expressed it, “ my daily instance, the solicitude for all 
the churches,” sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum. 

Whoever has been following in the press the reported 
remarks of Our Holy Father the Pope to his different 
visitors, especially the pilgrims who came to him in 
groups, must have been struck with the constantly recur- 
ring note of sorrow that tinges them. He tells one and 
all that his paternal heart is bleeding for the sufferings 
of the Church and of the Faithful, and there is poignancy 
in his oft-repeated plea for their prayers that the flock 
may not fall a prey to the ravaging wolves who threaten 
it and especially that Catholic youth may not be the victim 
of the enemies of religion. 

Surely the venerable Watcher in the Vatican must be 
sore distressed as he surveys from his point of vantage 
the almost universal tribulation of the Church, and his 
generous heart must echo the apostolic plaint, sollicitudo 
omnium ecclesiarum. 

There is Russia, overrun with atheism and the immoral- 
ity and social chaos that dogs after godlessness; there is 
China where his priests and Bishops and nuns are in 
constant danger of being carried off by bandits and held 
for ransom or martyred; there are so many South Ameri- 
can countries where hostile Governments hamper its ac- 
tivities; there is Mexico still nursing the wounds of per- 
secution and, despite a modus vivendi, far from enjoying 
religious liberty; there is Lithuania that has recently ex- 
pelled his envoy; there is Spain where violent anti-cleri- 
cals, taking advantage of an unsettled political situation, 
have attacked churches and burned valuable ecclesiastical 
properties, and are scheming, if news dispatches are to 
be credited, to drive out of the country all Religious; 
there is, finally, Italy, where a widespread philosophy of 
exaggerated nationalism forces the Sovereign Pontiff, in 
defense of eternal principles, to take issue with its Gov- 
ernment, for the country should be the very stronghold of 
Catholicism since its capital is the Pope’s own episcopal 
See. 

Surely the Holy Father merits the sympathy of his 
children and their prayers, for what loyal son of the 
Church can be indifferent to his distress? In the awful 
responsibility the Holy Ghost has placed upon him and 
as the storms of persecution break against the Rock of 
Peter, we can best assist his valiant successor by our 
earnest prayers to God on his behalf. The Church itself 
sets the example and her priests at the altar and in the 
Office often intercede for him. Characteristic of the 
Faithful should be the habit of frequently invoking the 
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Sacred Heart to grant its protection to Our Holy Father 
the Pope. In dealing with his problems he needs prudence 
and fortitude, he needs patience and charity and the gen- 
tleness of Christ whose authority he holds, he needs 
sweetness and firmness ; and all these graces will be his the 
more surely and the more abundantly, the more his faith- 
ful children recommend his necessities to Him whose 
Vicar he is. With the Church they must often pray: 

O God, the Shepherd and Governor of all the Faithful, merci- 
fully regard thy servant Pius, whom it has pleased Thee to set up 
as chief pastor over Thy Church; give unto him, we beseech Thee, 
both by word and by example, to be of profit to all those under 
his charge, so that together with the flock entrusted to him, he 
may attain to life everlasting. Through Christ Our Lord. 

Or again: “ The Lord preserve him, and give him life, 
and make him blessed upon the earth, and deliver him not 
up to the will of his enemies!” 


Shaw's Saws 


HAW, G. B., has repeated himself so often in his at- 

tempts to bestow publicity value on himself that his 
remarks merit being called “ saws.” Recently, after talk- 
ing offensively on Joan of Arc and being reproached by 
Cardinal Bourne, of England, he stated: “I never speak 
without giving offense to a large number of people.” 
He has used that same jewel of thought so often that it 
has lost its glitter. And again, he proclaims: “ My busi- 
ness is to say what oth:r persons leave out.” He would 
have been both brilliant ad truthful if he had said “* hon- 
est” rather than “ other.” Prefacing his radio talk about 
St. Joan, he warned: “I shall say anything about her that 
comes to my head.” And ending it, he gloats over stealing 
extra time from the broadcasting corporation ; in order to 
ensure recognition of the reputation he likes to have, he 
says: “ Just like me, isn’t it?” 

One is less offended by Mr. Shaw’s remarks on St. 
Joan of Arc than by his remarks on himself. His com- 
ments on himself are so frequent and so stereotyped that 
they do not fulfil the definition of news. A half-dozen 
years ago, he wrote a preface on St. Joan, to which he at- 
tached a play. That had news value in that Mr. Shaw was 
not too Shavian. And now he delivers a broadcast on the 
five-hundredth anniversary of the Maid that has news 
value because of its glaring misstatements. The wrong- 
ness of fact and interpretation, as spoken by Mr. Shaw, 
can be paralleled only by the errors in spelling by, of all 
newspapers, the Boston Transcript in its reprint of Mr. 
Shaw’s talk. Says the most learned and cultured news- 
paper in the world: “ She was not a person who had stud- 
ied the works of Woodcliff...” Also “... in getting 
the Dolphin crowned ...”’ Truly the Transcript spelling 
is as unenlightened as the Shaw thought. 

St. Joan of Arc was a sign of contradiction to the world 
in which she lived. She was put to death by it. As Pro- 
fessor Phillips shows in his article in this week’s issue 
of America, she has been tortured in her memory and 
character by the dramatists and biographers. But Joan 
was not a mystery. Her life and her mission hid no 
stupendous complexities. She and her story are as simple 
as that of any young girl who has a call to a religious life. 

Mr. Shaw and Voltaire and Anatole France and Schiller 
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and the others who wrote of Joan are mystified by her 
because they are mystified by God. If they understood, 
even vaguely, the nature and the attributes of God, they 
would have no difficulty in evaluating Joan rightly. Joan 
was a simple peasant girl, a normal maid, to whom God 
vouchsafed a special mission which she accepted and ful- 
filled. She followed her vocation and she is now a Saint. 
Mr. Shaw fails in his interpretation of Joan much as a 
person would fail to do a problem in calculus before he 
has learned the multiplication table. 


Another Carnegie Report on Athletics 


A N echo of the famous Bulletin 23 of 1929 comes 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of leaching in the form of Bulletin 26, “ Current De- 
velopments in American College Sport.” It will probably 
have the beneficent result of clarifying still further the 
acute problem of intercollegiate sport and in particular 
of making college executives view with greater equanim- 
ity the separate elements in the problem as they are known 
from the outside. Some of these elements are inseparable 
from the present system, and are only abuses if the system 
is itself an abuse; some of them follow from the present 
system but are clear abuses in any system. 

With regard to actual abuses—disguised professional- 
ism in its many forms—the Foundation believes that there 
has been a move in two opposite directions: some institu- 
tions have made a more sincere effort to eliminate them, 
while others have grown worse and “ practised them more 
actively, even though less obviously,” than three years. 
ago. The Foundation, on the other hand, does not make 
it quite clear that it wishes to attack the fundamental 
character of the present system or that it would be satis- 
fied with making the best of a bad job, much as reformers 
endeavor to patch up the capitalistic system while leaving 
the system itself intact. Such attempts in sport have re- 
cently been made at Columbia and Pennsylvania. 

Probably nobody but a fanatic denies that intercollegiate 
sport is a very good and desirable thing. But within 
twenty years an event happened which changed the whole 
character of athletic contests between colleges. That was 
the coming of the public into the picture, and the conse- 
quent entry of the college into the show business. From 
that fact flows the whole vicious circle of the necessity 
of a winning team to gain the support of the public and 
of the support of the public in order to have a winning 
team. The much-decried and over-emphasized influence of 
the alumni is nothing compared to the silent and often 
unnoticed influence of the general public which, when its 
amusements are at stake, is without any sentiment of 
sportsmanship or honesty. The new Carnegie report 
declares that there is a growing appreciation of the college 
president’s responsibility in this matter. His problem is, 
with journalism’s usual facility for choosing the wrong 
word, called “ over-emphasis.” It is not over-emphasis 
that is the trouble, but misplaced emphasis: college sports 
should be for the college, not for the general public. 

The new Bulletin will probably again miss fire to the 
same degree and for the same reason that Bulletin 23 
largely failed. That is a lack of candor where important 
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and powerful colleges and universities are at fault. The 
excuse given for not mentioning in the former bulletin 
flagrant and quite well-known abuses in some big colleges 
while smaller ones were stigmatized, was that in the for- 
mer case the athletic subsidies were not carried on the 
books while in the latter they were. This was to penalize 
honesty and put a premium on hypocrisy. In this new 
bulletin there are quite conspicuous absences of names 
where abuses are marked as still existing, and so certain 
anonymous charges give rise to the suspicion that ignor- 
ance of the college offending is not the reason for the 
silence. 


Statement versus Argument 


T begins to look as if Catholic apologetics in the 
United States had got on the wrong tack. Our books, 
speeches, articles, go on the assumption that our hearers 
and readers can reason. On this assumption we set forth 
our propositions, nicely divided and accurately phrased, 
and we put beside each statement its proof, marshalled 
and drilled, and we draw an unassailable logical conclu- 
sion. Strangely enough in view of all that has been said 
about us and our religion, we seem to be about the only 
people in the world today who act this way. We really 
do hold that our religion has a reasonable basis, and we 
further believe that ali we have to do in order to con- 
vince the rest of the world of the truth of our religion is 
to give the proofs of it. It would not be much of a 
religion if it had no reasonable basis, but it is very futile 
in this age and country to try to get the world to accept 
that basis by proofs. 

The world has perhaps been corrupted by advertising. 
No copy writer who earns his salt ever attempts to sell 
his product by proving that it is the best ever, or the least 
harmful to the throat, or the easiest on the feet, or the 
finest to look at; no, he just says it, and when he has 
said it, he says it five hundred times more. At the four- 
hundred-and-ninety-ninth time, everybody believes it. Ar- 
thur Brisbane never proves any of his generalizations ; he 
just repeats them. President Hoover said on the radio 
that Dr. Millikan is our leading living philosopher. That 
was pretty hard on John Dewey, who is accustomed to 
hearing that about himself, but then he is trying to form 
a third party. In any case, Mr. Hoover’s remark was a 
good round statement, and probably lots of people believed 
it. It will be heard again. We have been laboriously prov- 
ing that the Catholic Church did not kill Huguenots on 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, that Galileo was not burnt at 
the stake, that Jesuits do not believe that the end justifies 
the means but that practically every modern Protestant 
believes it, that Spain is not backward in business because 
it is Catholic but because it is Spain, and a hundred other 
historical evidences. Has it made any impression? No. 
Why? Because for every proof that we adduce, a hun- 
dred casual statements crop up repeating the opposite. 
The repeated statement wins over the proof every time. 
What is more, every time you attempt to prove anything 
nowadays you build up against yourself a sales resistance 
of suspicion which feels that if you have to prove your 
statements there must be something wrong with them. 
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Hilaire Belloc has the right idea. We should get hold 
of certain fundamental truths about the history of our 
religion, and keep saying them and repeating them over 
and over again. Be sure you can prove them, but don't 
bother about bringing forward the proofs; they will only 
create suspicion of you anyway. When you have said 
them enough times, they will gradually have become part 
of the world’s mental baggage. How otherwise did the 
world come to accept all the myths about the Inquisition, 
the Jesuits, the “ bad Popes,” and the rest? The process 
can be observed in progress right now. For instance, the 
number of Jesuits in Spain is easy to obtain: the exact 
figure is 3,337, of whom 1,237 are priests, and the rest 
lay brothers and scholastics. Yet the news dispatches 
from Madrid had at first 10,000, then 15,000, and now 
25,000 Jesuits in Spain. In the same way, bye and bye. 
the world will come to believe that the Church holds one 
third of all the wealth in Spain, that it never did anything 
for education there, and that up to the recent revolution 
it was supreme in politics. The inspirers of those stories 
know the power of repetition without proof. “ The chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” 


For Duce or Pope? 


HE non-Catholic religious press finds itself in an 
embarrassing position over the news from Rome. It 
has long been known that it likes neither Mussolini nor 
Pope Pius. Which one it liked the least has been a sub- 
ject of curious conjecture for some time. As good Ameri- 
cans its editors repudiate Fascism and all its works—pre- 
sumably for America—and as good Protestants they feel 
that no good can come from Rome. Now they have to 
choose. The (Methodist) Christian Advocate, in an edi- 
torial, “‘ /1 Duce and the Pope,” refuses to choose, but it 
leans slightly to J! Duce. After all, is he not fighting the 
good fight on what “ looks like a conspiracy on the part 
of the Roman Church as a political engine to set up an 
organization which parallels and which might eventually 
attack the system which J] Duce has so carefully built 
up . . . ’? However, the Advocate admits the existence 
of censored cables, and thus concludes: 
At this distance from the scene and with imperfect knowledge 
of the facts and the underlying forces, there is not much for 
neutral Americans to do but to meditate upon the disadvantages of 


subjection to a pontiff who claims to be a temporal ruler, and who 
employs spiritual means to accomplish political ends. (Italics ours.) 


It would have been more charitable, and nearer to the 
truth, if the neutral editor had said, “ who is a temporal 
ruler in the State of Vatican City,” and “ who employs 
political means to accomplish spiritual ends,” though the 
latter phrase would still inaccurately and inadequately 
describe the relations of the Vatican with the governments 
of the world for the protection and advancement of re- 
ligion. Incidentally, these shadowy “ political ends” of 
which we are always hearing, not being the enlargement of 
military and naval influence, nor the capture of new mar- 
kets abroad, nor the other concrete things for which secu- 
lar Governments contend, and for which extension of 


political power is only a well-recognized means, what 
are they? 
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Church and State in Lithuania 


VALENTINE MATELIS 


plays of fireworks as those recently shown in 

Mexico, Spain, and Italy, the really grave relig- 
ious situation in Lithuania by contrast cannot but appear 
drab and uninteresting. For today, even as in the days of 
Nero, the crowd demands thrills aplenty for a good show. 
But to be good, the action must be as swift as that of a 
split-second watch. And for people who on every occa- 
sion possible avoid thinking beyond externals, the theme 
must be as self-evident as the shooting of a bishop or the 
burning and looting of a cathedral. 

To date, the Catholics of Lithuania have fortunately 
been spared such atrocities, though the danger to their 
Faith cannot therefore be minimized. In fact, there has 
been but one step in the conflict between Church and 
State in that little Baltic Republic considered interesting 
enough for the outside world; this was the refusal of 
President Smetona to receive the Papal Nuncio, Arch- 
bishop Bartoloni, and His Grace’s subsequent recall to 
the Vatican. His withdrawal from the country cannot 
but appear an equivocal one, since he left simultaneously 
with the twenty-four-hour notice given him by the Gov- 
ernment to leave the little Republic. 

As a matter of fact, ever since December 18, 1926, 
when the Government of President Grinius and Premier 
Slezevicius was overthrown by a military coup, all au- 
thority has been in the hands of the small but powerful 
Nationalist Party. This party dictatorship has been lead- 
ing, almost imperceptibly at first, but more openly by 
degrees, to what at present amounts to religious strife. 
So secretly and inconspicuously has this process gone on 
that most people are even yet unaware of it. 

Curiously enough, but almost characteristically, the 
situation developed from a most unexpected source. The 
national election of 1926 put the Catholic Bloc out of 
power and the Social Democrats with the Peoples’ party 
(Grinius and Slezecivicius) in charge of the Government. 
To halt what was becoming open bolshevization of the 
State, an insurrection headed by the secret Iron Wolf 
organization with the support of the army overthrew 
the Socialist Government and placed the extreme National- 
ists in power. Antanas Smetona was duly elected Pro- 
visional President by a majority of the Seimas and 
Augustinas Voldemaras became temporarily Prime Minis- 
ter. Considering the fact that President Smetona had 
always been regarded as a practical Catholic, and that 
several priests were included in the roster of the National- 
ist party, the Catholic population appeared to have cause 
for rejoicing at the turn of affairs. In fact, the Catholic 
parties were inclined to support the coup at first, since 
it had been with the approval of their parliamentary re- 
presentatives that these new leaders could legitimately as- 
sume power. The thought uppermost in the minds of all 
now was—new elections. 

However, conditions were really too favorable to last. 


% OMPARED to such dramatic and picturesque dis- 


The first cloud appeared on the horizon when the Cath- 
olic Economic Associations were either declared bankrupt 
by the Government, or on various pretexts combined with 
and dominated by similar associations fostered by the 
Nationalists. Though protests by those affected were 
made, it was declared that the move had become impera- 
tive for purely economic reasons. 

The second step was equally cautious. In 
private religious schools unprecedented student “ strikes ” 
occurred. It seems that several pupils, inspired, it was 
charged, by secret Government officials, refused either to 
study religion or protested against some of their teachers. 
Using these “ strikes ” as an excuse, the State closed some 
such schools entirely, and confiscated and laicized others. 

The public was now becoming aroused. It was empha- 
sized through the newspapers that the Nationalist party, 
now in absolute power, had formerly been able to control 
only five of the eighty-five seats in the Seimas. Open 
protests were voiced, and vigorous demands were made 
for immediate fulfilment of the promise for national elec- 
tions. A drastic censorship was put into effect at once. 
The opposition only became more bitter. Many news- 
papers were forced to renew editors monthly, since as a 
further sign of protest, fines imposed were not paid and 
prison sentences accepted instead. 

Still, such fierce opposition at length forced a change 
in the Government. Premier Voldemaras was relieved of 
his position and sentenced to prison. His successor, 
Tubelis, declared on September 29, 1929, that new elec- 
tions would follow shortly, and the censorship would be 
removed as soon as possible. That promise has remained 
unfulfilled. Indeed, even greater pressure was exerted 
than before. Permits for all kinds of gatherings were 
becoming increasingly more difficult to obtain—especially 
for such groups as the Pavasarninkai, an organization of 
young Catholic working people, and the Ateitininkai, the 
Catholic student organization. 

Finally, the Junior Branch of the Ateitininkai students 
still in high school were officially declared disbanded, under 
the pretext that they were engaging in politics. It was 
made a penal offence for them to assemble, while similar 
groups of Nationalist students were permitted full free- 
dom. It was this last step which made apparent to all the 
true disposition of the Government. Immediately the 
Hierarchy assembled and issued several letters to the 
clergy with instructions for them to be read to the Faith- 
ful. These letters protested in the name of all the Cath- 
olics of Lithuania against the brutal and unjust tactics 
of the Government. For reading these protests to their 
congregations and instructing them in their duty, over 
half a hundred priests were arrested. Many of these were 
fined and imprisoned for “treasonable utterances.” A 
considerable number of the Catholic laity has also been 
severely dealt with for distributing “ pernicious ”’ litera- 
ture and like offences. 
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Finally, after some attempts at negotiation with the 
Government, the Hierarchy again appealed to its flock 
and forbade any Catholic to remain a member or to join 
the Nationalist party under pain of excommunication. 
On May 11, 1931, Archbishop Bartoloni was instructed to 
return to the Vatican in the near future. At the same time, 
similar orders were given the Lithuanian representative 
in Vatican City. It is impossible yet to say whether this 
break in relations is complete or merely temporary. Per- 
haps only the Archbishop is persona non grata. But it 
is certain that the tension between the Church and State 
is so great now, that one more step and an open break can 
ensue. 

One of the most difficult questions at present for any- 
one to answer is, just who or what is to blame for this 
state of affairs? The censorship, for one reason, prevents 
any real information on this point from leaking out. An- 
other is that ruling without a Seimas, the Cabinet meets 
privately and gives an account of its deliberations to no 
one. 

At first, Premier Voldemaras seemed to be the main- 
spring of the Government, but since May 24, 1930, he 
himself has been indicted for high treason against the 
Government, and will be tried shortly. Whether the 
Nationalist party is in full accord with the Cabinet and 
responsible for its tactics is also a moot question. The 
recent convention of the party showed quite a little dis- 
cord existing between the party heads and cabinet 
members. 

What must be clear to all, however, is that President 
Smetona, who has remained in power from 1926 until 
the present, and who was the visible cause for the with- 
drawal of the Pope’s Legate, is the only man whose po- 
sition has not been affected for the past five years. 
Whether he is a mere figurehead for some hidden power, 
or whether he himself is the real dictator, changing his 
puppets whenever a sacrifice is demanded (several Foreign 
Ministers, a Minister of the Interior and one of Educa- 
tion have been relieved of their portfolios recently), is a 
question for the moment unanswerable. 

It is certain only that the deplorable condition that 
exists is still receiving the moral support of the higher 
command of the army. Until these and the people in gen- 
eral find the situation unbearable, it is bound to continue 
and grow even worse. 


FOR GRANDMOTHER 


You would recount the tale of Deirdre’s love, 

And fondle her least deed, and mourn her death. 
I’ve watched you shake your head each time the theme 
Of Deirdre’s fabled beauty seized your mind. 


“ There was a woman of the gods,” you'd say, 
And look afar, as one who in a dream 

Gazed into those deep eyes in that fair face, 
And then your lips would utter some strange cry. 


I was a child when I heard Deirdre’s name. 
I, too, would catch my breath at your mute sob. 
Now, with you gone, at times I’m strangely sad, 
And shake my head at phantoms in a dream. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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A Centenary of the Mother of God 


Peter A. Rescnu, S.M., S.T.D. 


HROUGH the little Ionian town of Ephesus, on a 

memorable June 22, 1,500 years ago, a shouting 
crowd conducted the conciliar Bishops back to their 
lodgings in a blaze of torches and incense. Far into 
the night rang their cries: “ Hail, O Mother of God!” 
The heretic Nestorius had been condemned and deposed, 
the honor of God’s Mother had been vindicated. “ Hail 
to the Mother of God,” they cried, “ and to her champion, 
Cyril!” 

Thus ended the eventful first session of the Council 
of Ephesus, the Third Ecumenical Council, where the 
Divine Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
established and solemnly proclaimed. It was in 431 A.D., 
and the Catholic world has been asked to commemorate 
the fifteenth centenary this year with special and fitting 
ceremonies. The celebrations were inaugurated in Janu- 
ary in Rome at the Basilica of St. Mary Major, which 
contains an ancient series of mosaics commemorating the 
great event. By a striking coincidence Catholic people 
were rejoiced by the conversion within this past year of 
two Nestorian heretic Bishops in India. 

Church councils and their abstract theological defini- 
tions usually center concretely about the figure of some 
great man and, unmistakably, in the present instance, 
Ephesus and its proclamation will forever be linked and 
best understood together with the story of St. Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, Confessor and Doctor of the 
Church. 

Cyril, true son of the Church militant, had always 
proved himself aggressive in the detense of Catholic 
principles. One of his first acts as Bishop was to shut 
the churches of the Novatians in his diocese. Various 
Church synods and more than one theological controversy 
had felt the force of his youthful and impulsive spirit and 
character. 

So when news came of the sermon of Bishop Doro- 
theus, in which that ecclesiastic presumed publicly, and 
in the presence of Nestorius, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, to declare “anathema, whoever calls Mary 
Mother of God,” and when, likewise, report was brought 
of Nestorius’ accusation of idolatry against all true be- 
lievers, ““ You make Mary a goddess,” no one was at all 
surprised to find this alert and fiery pastor up in arms. 

Without delay he dispatched two personal letters to 
Nestorius, then denounced him to Pope St. Celestine I. 
Having been commissioned by the latter to proceed against 
the heresiarch, Cyril, in a council of his suffragans, wrote 
a third lettci with twelve propositions for Nestorius to 
anthematize. Meanwhile the Emperor Theodosius II had 
been persuaded to summon a general council at Ephesus. 

Here Cyril took the lead. Nestorius, who had not 
deigned to reply to his communications, was, of course, 
promptly condemned by a letter of Celestine for heresy 
since he had not recanted, and for contumacy by not ap- 
pearing when called according to the ecclesiastical canons. 

What was this heresy of which Nestorius had become 
the father? 
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Stripped of all its subtle niceties, its basic error con- 
sisted in the denial of the hypostatic union of Christ’s 
Divine and human natures in one complete and indivisible 
person. This teaching logically led to the construction of 
two distinct Christs: one human, the other Divine. There 
were two natures, therefore two persons; just as Euty- 
chius argued: one person, therefore one nature. 

As an equally logical and immediate consequence, it 
would follow that since the Virgin Mary conceived and 
gave birth to the human Christ, the Lord Jesus, she could 
not be the mother also of the Divine Christ, the eternal 
Word of God. 

The title of Mother of God was, therefore, the term 
against which Nestorianism fatally stumbled, and the 
Greek expression for it, Theotokos, became in the con- 
troversy the sfogan and shibboleth of unfalsified Catholic 
doctrine. 

As long as the error lurked about in the hazy premises 
of the argument—for it is well known that the formula- 
tion of orthodox doctrine in those days had not yet 
acquired the clear dogmatic rigidity of our simple cate- 
chism—Nestorius might have implanted the seed of his 
insidious heresy unperceived. But when he began to teach 
that Mary was not the Mother of God, he was touching 
upon a tangible truth that naturally shocked the faith of 
even the simplest believers. “ Mary not the Mother of 
God! Impossible!” they cried. “ It must be false! There 
is certainly a mistake somewhere !” 

Where was it? Today almost every well-instructed 
Catholic boy or girl could point out the error which, in 
those primitive times, lay hidden under a maze of meta- 
physical distinctions. 

Now, it is precisely the merit of Cyril that he saw 
sharply through all the confusion and built up in the 
plainest terms what still remains the sound Catholic 
orthodox argument. He reasoned thus: 

1. Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the Divine Word. 
This premise had been fixed at the Council of Nicaea, 
and was consequently admitted by the Nestorians. 

2. In Christ the Divine and human natures are in- 
separably united in one simple complete person. This 
difficult truth Cyril demonstrated at length by profound 
theological and philosophical argument, reinforced by 
innumerable proofs from the Old and New Testaments, 
and illustrated, for the ordinary Faithful, by a mass of 
poignant simile and analogy. 

3. The conclusion thrust itself upon all: Mary, like any 
other mother, gave birth to a person. That person is one, 
simple, indivisible, complete. This person is Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is God. Hence, Mary is the true Mother 
of God, the Deipara, the Theotokos. 

This, then, constitutes the glory of Cyril of Alexandria: 
amid perils and trials he shines forth as the instrument 
specially chosen by Divine Providence to save the title of 
Mother of God for Mary the mother of Jesus. In doing 
so he laid firmly the foundation of all Mariology ( Marian 
doctrine), for, as we know, Mary’s greatness rests upon 
her claim to the prerogative of Divine Motherhood. 

He also pointed out explicitly that inseparable union 
between Jesus and Mary which was to become the first 
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principle of all true devotion to Mary (Marian prac- 
tice), ever more and more to be insisted upon in later 
ages. “ Do-not separate the Light from the lamp of my 
flesh,” is the appeal he places on the lips of Our Lady, 
“for fear of extinguishing Him who is the Light of the 
world.” 

Not only at the Council of Ephesus, but before and 
long after did Cyril continue his earnest teaching to main- 
tain intact the privilege of her Motherhood of God. The 
Divine Motherhood of Mary, it may be affirmed, is the 
starting point, the underlying theme, and the end of all 
his writings. 

He composed a whole library of books in answer to 
the Nestorians. No objection of the heretics can stand 
before his precision of statement, his solidity and close- 
ness of argumentation, and his forceful use of Scripture 
texts. To extol Mary’s privileges he preached frequent 
homilies which have remained to this day among the most 
sublime praises that any literature has bestowed upon 
the “ much-hymned Mary,” our Blessed Mother. He also 
wrote numerous letters to various bishops, either to win 
them back from Nestorianism or to prevent their falling 
into it. Finally, he suffered persecutions and imprison- 
ment for his defense of Mary’s great privilege. He was 
indeed a Knight of Mary most holy, the Blessed Mother 
ot our God. 

The Ephesus Centenary, therefore, is eminently a 
Marian jubilee. When we recite, so commonly, the words 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God,” and proclaim, though 
somewhat differently from the tumultuous Ephesians, 
“ Blessed be the great Mother of God, Mary most holy,”’ 
we little realize all the eloquence, courage, energy, and 
sacred science that it cost, 1,500 summers ago, to assure 
to our Blessed Mother this fundamental title, so insepar- 
able from the Christian Faith. 

And we may well ask St. Cyril of Alexandria to be our 
patron, and pray in the beautiful accents of the collect 
which Holy Mother Church assigns to his feast: “ O God, 
who didst fashion Blessed Cyril, Thy Confessor and 
Bishop, the invincible champion of the Divine Motherhood 
of the most Blessed Virgin Mary, grant that, by his 
intercession, we who believe her to be truly Mother of 
God, may be saved through her maternal protection. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


POET 


We milch the udder of the uncomplaining kine, 
We filch the seeded berries, bush and vine, 
To fill our bowls and cups 
And swell our pouches— 
Give me a crust and high thoughts 
Where a couch is, 
Let me lie on it watching heaven’s habitants 
Traverse my world from side to side: 
Tranquilly the eddy-wafted vapors, 
Lumberingly the great birds on heavy pinions, 
Swiftly as insects cross their world, the swallows: 
And the thoughts that fill my mind 
Will make a holiday 
As much and more than hearty eating 
And rough play. 
FrEDERIC THOMPSON. 
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Bitten by an Automobile 


James WILLIAM Fitz Patrick 


' , J] E were sitting on the back porch overlooking the 
meadow which seemed to grow greener as the 
moments passed. The orchard was a white cloud 
of blossoms aud at each end of the long wall, blocking it 
off from where the old-fashioned flower garden is in proc- 
ess of making, stood a lilac bush in full and fragrant 
bloom. From the Mackintosh apple tree at the right of 
the porch an oriole chattered at another oriole in the 
Hogpen apple tree to the left of the porch. Doubtless 
the discussion had to do with the superiority of Mackin- 
toshes over Hogpens. I was moved to take a hand in 
the matter because there is nothing in the apple family 
better than the despised Hogpen when it comes to the 
filling of a pie; or when it is served ifi the ancient style, 
stewed and not reduced to the vulgar thing known as ap- 
plesauce. But my command of oriolese is limited and | 
had to keep silent. 

From the lush, long grass far down in the meadow a 
quail bobwhited insistently as if to demand that its voice 
be included in the bird chorus with which the foreview 
sang. They were all at it; strutting robins, darting swal- 
lows, “ chee-winks,” and a dozen others whose names I 
know not, being a city clod and uneducated in important 
things. Above and beneath and through the melodies there 
penetrated the steady drone of myriads of bees swarm- 
ing in the apple trees as if there was no such thing as 
overtime for workers. Not a leaf stirred in the ondrawing 
twilight and I wished all audiences might be as respectful 
listeners as the trees were to the singing birds. Far off 
in the distance the Connecticut hills rose darkly, their tops 
already veiled in the evening haze. Close to the crest of 
them, gleaming in the lessening shafts of the red sunset, 
could be seen the ribbon of concrete that would be the 
State highway. Along its length motor cars crawled end¢- 
lessly like black beetles on the march. 

Here in this quiet spot it seemed men and women might 
live serenely indifferent to the envies and strivings of the 
world. Here above all places people should be uncursed 
by the fever to keep pace with the ubiquitous Joneses. 
Here, certainly, there was the secret of happiness: a con- 
tentment with little things. 

The Man from the Place Adjoining was unburdening 
himself of the thoughts that had been fermenting within 
him all afternoon whilst he ran his tractor plow back and 
forth over the cornfield that now stood, brown and wait- 
ing, for the planting. We were having too much rain! 
Everything was set back a fortnight! Last summer it 
was too dry! I was minded of the story of the little 


maid standing her examination for Confirmation before 
the bishop in Ireland and astounding his Lordship by the 
assertion that God could not do everything and explain- 
ing, when put to it, that He couldn’t please the farmers 
because when one wanted it dry the others wanted it wet. 
Milk was down to five and a half cents! 
feed it to the pigs than sell it at that figure! 


Cheaper to 
Prices were 


back where they were thirty-five years ago when he came 
here. He could remember peddling cabbage off the wagon 
then to the Irish on the hill in the city ten miles away. 
No, there was no money in truck gardening because there 
was no market near enough to make it worth while. No 
money in cattle raising either! Couldn’t grow enough 
grain in this part of the country to feed them. 

Then there was the question of dogs. Why, twenty 
years ago, a fellow had some fine sheep on the old Fair- 
child place and his dog, a good dog he was too—a full 
blooded collie—got into the herd and the fool sheep began 
to run and the fool dog took after them and before it was 
all over it cost him sixty dollars for dead mutton. Still, 
things could be worse. He had twenty barrels of cider in 
his cellar and he was going to plant alfalfa in the big 
cornfield this summer. If he could only make a good 
“ketch ” he would be all right. I did not know what a 
good “ ketch ” might be and forebore to ask questions. It 
is dangerous business interrupting the conversationa! flood 
of the Man on the Place Adjoining, because one can never 
tell where the digressions will lead. But almost certainly 
they include, somewhere or other, an evisceration of the 
town banker. For three years I have been probing to find 
out why he hates the town banker. Is it just because he is 
the town banker ; or because he is a deacon in the church 
which, come what would, the Man on the Adjoining Place 
once attended Christmas and Easter regularly, but from 
which he withdrew in a one-man schism twelve years 
back ? 

He is a character, is the Man on the Place Adjoining. 
Works like a horse from daybreak to dark; has thumbs 
so calloused that they look like double thumbs ; and speaks 
nonchalantly about rising at four o’clock in the morning 
after listening to the radio until eleven thirty the night 
preceding! By his own tell he has dropped and covered 
twelve bushels of potatoes in a day. And cut ‘em be- 
sides. But he can’t do it any more, at least not the cut- 
ting! He is deaf in his left ear and so gives emphasis to 
his remarks by digging them into the ribs of the person 
nearest him with a sharp-pointed elbow. Three times al- 
ready he had jolted the lighted cigarette out of my fingers 
and burned holes in my trousers legs, to say nothing at all 
about the welts, weals, and abrasions he had raised on my 
side. To avoid being made involuntary suttee and to pre- 
serve my bony structure I had moved my rocking chair. 
But he raised his voice to such a pitch I was forced, in de- 
fense of my ear drums, to move back into the danger zone 
and run the risk of incineration or a trip to Bonesetter 
Reese. 

Prompted by the spirit of vengeance I offered a cig- 
arette, which he accepted. Hospitality had nothing to do 
with the gesture. But curiosity had. For the Man on 
the Place Adjoining has adorned his visage with a fero- 
cious growth of mustachios known to the initiate as 
“ handlebars.” Hirsute thicket or hairy copse would bet- 
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ter describe them but they are known as “ handlebars ” 
and who am I to tamper with tradition? He smokes, as 
becomes a man far removed from the source of supply, 
with true peasant economy and his ability to reduce a cig- 
arette to an incredible shortness without setting his upper 
lip afire is nothing short of amazing. Whether the “ han- 
dlebars ” have been fireproofed or whether he is a marvel 
in detecting the exact second when combustion arises from 
the contact of hair and a burning butt I do not presume to 
say. But I do confess that I have offered countless cigar- 
ettes in the expectation of witnessing a facial conflagra- 
tion and to no result. Nevertheless I live in hope. Some 
day his vigilance will relax—it must—and then... 

The deep green of the meadow lightened for an instant 
to purest emerald in the last gleam of fading sunlight and 
the bird chorus stilled. The quail called a farewell “ Bob- 
white !” which the Man on the Place Adjoining glumly 
declared meant “ more rain!” The orioles had settled their 
controversy and flown off to the great sugar maples in 
front of the house; the scent of the lilacs grew stronger 
in the soft, still darkness. Suddenly from the south the 
wind began to blow strong and steady and the air at once 
was filled with flying apple blossoms like flakes of snow 
in a perfumed blizzard. In no time the ground was white 
with a sweet-smelling blanket over the dark earth. Far 
off, the State highway ceased to be a ribbon of concrete 
and became a necklace of blazing headlights as endless 
motor cars crawled along. It was a lovely picture. So 
lovely in fact that it distracted the attention of the Man 
on the Place Adjoining from the subject he was treating, 
which happened to be the qualities, tonic, exhilarative, 
and soporific, of russet apple cider—laced with two-year- 
old dandelion wine—a jug of which potent mixture he 
had brought along as his calling card. 

“Good things, automobiles,” he declared, casting away 
an infinitesimal fraction of cigarette. In spite of my dis- 
appointment at the failure of the upper-lip underbrush to 
ignite, I agreed. 

“ How do you find the poor in the city?” he asked. 

Accustomed as I have become to his non-sequiturs I 
could not account for the connection between poverty and 
motor cars and requested that he fill in the hiatus. 

“T was tellin’ the woman before I come up here that 
you can’t do nothing with the poor once they git bit by a 
automobile. Wimmen specially!’ he explained. In the 
gathering gloom I grinned to myself, thinking of the rage 
which seethes in city wives when they hear their sisters 
of the country described as “wimmen.” “Take Joe 
Thomas for instance. You don’t know Joe, but he lives 
down on the sawmill road. Good fellow, all right, but 
when things went bad he didn’t have nothing to go along 
on but a wife and two kids. Made good money when 
times was all right, but naturally he didn’t save none of 
it. His woman she wanted a car, so he bought it. When 
the crash come he didn’t have no job and no savings and 
no money to buy gas for the car. Sell it? Shucks, she 
wouldn’t hear to it. So they was struggling along some- 
how and I guess half the time they didn’t have enough to 
eat. I didn’t mind him and her. But them two kids I 
felt sorry for. Poor little things didn’t have, nothing but 
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a sandwich made outa bread and a piece of onion! I tell 
you I pitied them kids. 

“ Well, along comes Christmas and I killed a chicken 
for our Christmas dinner. Christmas Eve my woman’s 
sister calls up and invites us over to her place for the day. 
There we was with a chicken all killed and we was going 
to have dinner somewhere else. So my woman, she says 
‘Them Thomases won't have nothing for Christmas din- 
ner tomorrow and I hate to think of them children eating 
bread and onion Christmas Day. I’m going to send that 
chicken over to Mis’ Thomas so long’s we ain’t going to 
be home to eat it. I'll feel better if I know them little 
ones has something in their bellies Christmas Day ’cept- 
ing bread and onion or maybe bologna!’ ”’ 

“And very thoughtful, too,” I broke in. “ Your wife 
must he a pretty fine woman! ” 

“Oh, I got the pick of that flock all right when I mar- 
ried her,” he agreed, “she ain’t bad as wimmen go. But 
they ain’t all like her. Guess maybe they would be if 
automobiles didn’t bite ’em.’’ Again the carnivorous motor 
car. “What do you suppose happened to the chicken ?” 

Remembering the Christmas goose of Tom Cratchit 
and all the little Cratchits I began to draw a picture of 
the little Thomases, with interiors happily and properly 
distended, sitting around the bones of the chicken declar- 
ing that “ never was there such a chicken,” etc. 

“ Nothing like it,” said the Man on the Place Adjoin- 
ing, reaching down and picking up the empty jug prepar- 
atory to leaving. “ We didn’t find out till a week after 
Christmas. One of the kids, little girl bout five years old, 
comes over to my place and my woman says to her, 
* How’d you like your chicken dinner?’ I told Kitty when 
she told me that she ought to know better than ask a five- 
year-old girl questions. They don’t know no better than 
to tell the truth. ‘Oh,’ says the little girl, ‘we didn’t 
have no chicken dinner. We had bread and bologna. We 
was going to have the chicken, but we didn’t have no gas 
for the car. And ’twas such a nice day ma said we should 
take a ride. So she sold the chicken and bought money 
for the gas and we all took a long ride.’” 

There was a long pause, as there always is when the 
Man on the Place Adjoining takes his leave. Then he 
spoke: “ Yes, sir, that sure is a pretty sight off there with 
all them cars going along like they was no hunger in the 
world. Look like big fireflies, don’t they? Automobiles 
is a great invention if they don’t bite you.” 

So he went and had his revenge for all the cigarettes I 
had given him. For as I sat looking through the darkness 
whitened by the falling apple blossoms and saw the end- 
less string of motor cars crawling along the great high- 
way they lost their touch of romantic beauty. In spite of 
the utter peace of the night; and the stars lanterning the 
heavens; and the lovely wholesome scent of the lilacs; 
and the knowledge that the orioles would waken me early 
in the morning talking in the great sugar maples in front 
of my window; and the blank, awesome serenity of the 
immediate world; all I could think of was two little chil- 
dren celebrating Christmas Day on bread and bologna in- 
stead of chicken just because an automobile had bitten 


their mother. 
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Catholic Sioux Indians in Council 


JosepH GSCHWEND, S.J. 
Editor of Jesuit Missions 


Hix of us who are city-bred can picture clearly the 
Indian way of doing things. Fewer still, when there 
is a question of a great convention gathering, think 
of other ways than those of the white man. When we 
have large assemblies, we are accustomed to plan our rou- 
tine of hotel reservations, our convention halls, and our 
banquet halls. The red man has another way of solving 
such questions, a way quite unique for most of us, but 
one that has old traditions behind it. It was my privilege 
to attend such an Indian convention among the Sioux of 
South Dakota during the last three days of May. They 
called it rather a congress than a convention. 

This Catholic Indian Congress is not an annual af- 
fair, hence it was quite an extraordinary event, and drew 
the Sioux from hundreds of miles north and south and 
east and west of Pine Ridge Reservation, to that particular 
part of it known as Holy Rosary Mission in charge of the 
Jesuit Fathers. Down from the fastnesses of the Bad 
Lands they came, and from Standing Rock, and up from 
Cheyenne River, and over from Rosebud Reservation. 
From every portion of the mid-Northwest they journeyed 
across the rolling prairies and over hills and down the 
canyons to the Congress headquarters in the valley of 
White Clay Creek. 

To an Easterner, the arrival of the Indians was most 
picturesque, as they approached the valley, some on horse- 
back—and they are clever riders, everyone of them—some 
in wagons, and some, more modernized, in various types 
of automobiles. Long-haired fullbloods were in evidence, 
still wearing the traditional moccasins; their squaws, In- 
dian women decked out in their holiday finery of highly 
colored shawls and blankets, earrings, and fancy beaded 
ornaments, accompanied their chiefs. All the children 
were there, too; some were toddling along at their mothers’ 
sides ; others, too small to walk, were wrapped in the big 
shawls the mothers wore over their shoulders. 

The management of the Congress was in the hands of 
Indian leaders previously elected to their various offices. 
These officers had portioned off the hills and valleys for 
the camps of the representatives of the Reservations tak- 
ing part in the Congress. Down in one little valley were 
pitched the tents of the braves from Cheyenne, while 
over on an opposite hill were the representatives of Rose- 
bud Reservation, where the large Catholic Indian school, 
St. Francis Mission School, is located. Over on another 
hill were the Standing Rock Indians and down in the 
main valley were other division camps. 

Across from this last group the main Congress head- 
quarters were fenced off. Here the central position was 
occupied by the meeting place of the delegates. The In- 
dians enclose a large circle by a sort of bower, some fifteen 
feet in width, and covered above and behind by pine 
branches thick enough to form a wall on the outside and 
a heavy top covering to keep off the heat of the sun. The 


inner side is open, facing the center of the circle in which 
the American flag flies from a high pole. The whole in- 
ner portion of the circle is open to the skies. At one side 
of the circle an entrance is left, and at the other end a 
stage is erected where the officers of the Congress take 
their places. Behind this is a large tent with its side facing 
the circle open. 

By the end of the. first day, perhaps some fifteen hun- 
dred Indians were on hand, and by the third day, the num- 
ber was estimated at approximately three thousand, many 
of them mixed bloods from various parts of the Reser- 
vations. 

A full program kept the delegates occupied during the 
days of the Congress, and plenty of side amusement had 
to be provided for the younger folks and the children. 
The chief business, however, was carried on by the dele- 
gates, men and women holding sometimes separate, some- 
times joint meetings. According to true Indian tradition, 
the speaking was done by the older men and women, and 
not by the younger generation. I had heard much about 
Indian oratory, and so I was anxious to hear some of it, 
even though I could not understand the Lakota language. 
Nor was I disappointed, for in gracefulness of gesture 
and power of speech, the Indian has nothing to learn 
from his white brothers. Nor, so I was told, was it just 
a matter of empty talk, for the Indians felt that there 
were serious problems facing them which must be met 
and solved if the future of their tribe is to be secured. 
What moral power their resolutions will have is difficult 
to say, but it must be consoling to the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries who have given their lives for the red men to 
know that Christian principles are dominating the lives 
jof their charges, and that the Indians are anxious to safe- 
guard them from every possible danger. 

The Indians pleaded for a strong State law against di- 
vorce in their territories, and are anxious to make it most 
difficult for any Indian to obtain legal separation with right 
of remarriage. They are not at all eager to imitate the 
white man’s evil in the matter of divorce. Another prob- 
lem that came up for serious discussion was the rabbit 
dance, a dance, I am told, which is evil in its effects in 
breaking up homes. The question of tolerating drink 
among the young men was also brought up on the Con- 
gress platform, and the fire of Indian oratory was let 
loose against this evil so dangerous to the red man, an 
evil, too, which is playing havoc with the whites the coun- 
try over. The use of peyote, a harmful opiate, was also 
strongly. decried. The question of unemployment, too, 
was given consideration. A great plea was made on more 
than one occasion during the Congress for a strict adher- 
ence to the sound Catholic principles laid down by the 
sin sapa, the blackrobe, who had been laboring among the 
Sioux for so many years and at so great a sacrifice. 

It was a consoling sight to see the Catholic spirit of the 
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Indians at a very early morning Mass in the mission 
church on the second day. The spacious church was 
crowded and all approached the altar rail for Holy Com- 
munion. Later in the day there was another impressive 
scene, when the people assembled in the bower to have 
the flowers blessed for the graves of their dead. Then 
followed a long procession of men, women and children 
to the cemetery near by, where the Indians manifested 
their deep respect for the memory of their dead. The 
graves were decorated with many flowers, real and arti- 
ficial, and then the crowd asembled about the cross to lis- 
ten to a fiery oration by one of the blackrobes, Father 
Placidus Sialm, S.J., and speeches by two of the Indians. 
The memory of Red Cloud, their great chief of the last 
century, was recalled, and that of the other men of the 
Sioux nation who had lived and died as great Catholic 
Indians. 

Impressive in the extreme was the scene in the bower 
on the mornings of the first and third days of the Con- 
gress when Solemn High Mass was sung there in the 
presence of hundreds of devout, attentive Sioux. On both 
these occasions sermons in the Lakota tongue were 
preached by Father Henry Grotegeers, S.J., for years 
an apostolic missionary among the Oglala Sioux. 
His simple but strong plea went deep into the hearts of 
the red men, as their former blackrobe raised their minds 
and hearts to things of God, and pleaded with them to 
stand firm in the Faith which brought them so much 
spiritual strength in their otherwise difficult circumstances, 
and gave them, not only peace here below, but the guar- 
antee of eternal blessedness in heaven. 

On two occasions the Sacrament of Confirmation was 
administered to adults and children: the second morning 
by His Excellency, Bishop J. J. Lawler, D.D., of Rapid 
City, S. D., and the third morning by His Excellency, 
Bishop V. Wehrle, O.S.B., D.D., of Bismarck, N. D. 

The climax of the ecclesiastical part of the Congress 
was reached, no doubt, in the magnificent Eucharistic pro- 
cession which followed the Solemn High Mass on the third 
day. In profound reverence nearly a thousand Indians 
marched with priests, Brothers, and Sisters through the 
mission grounds from the bower, down through the gar- 
den and into the church, a distance of perhaps a mile. 
Banners of the various sodality groups fluttered in the 
breezes; Indian marshals kept the long lines in good 
order; and, most picturesque, Chief Strong Talk, in full 
Indian regalia, and mounted on a fine horse, rode at some 
distance from the line of march, his mount always facing 
the Blessed Sacrament carried by Father A. C. Riester, 
S.J., Superior of Holy Rosary Mission. The various 
groups in the long line of march sang hymns in their La- 
kota tongue and also in English and Latin. 

One particularly impressive group was the catechist 
group of men. Each wore a long sash, indicative of his 
position in the Mission, and each, as he marched, showed 
in his external bearing that he felt the dignity and respon- 
sibility of his work. The singing of this group of men 
was noteworthy, both because of its fine quality and be- 
cause it was done by men somewhat advanced in years 
of service for the spiritual welfare of the tribe. 
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A notable side attraction to the Congress was the pro- 
duction of the Algonquin play, “* Coaina,” staged by the 
Indian girls of Holy Rosary Mission, trained by the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters who have charge of the girls’ department 
of the large school. The fact that the play was held out- 
doors made it the more impressive. The Indian girls, 
dressed in all the ancient finery of their tribe, made a very 
creditable showing on both nights of the play. the first 
and third of the Congress. The simple, direct lesson of 
the play, the reward of Christian honesty and nobility, 
was brought home in true Indian fashion, and the vast 
crowd showed deep appreciation of the players and the 
moral of the play. The music for the occasion was pro- 
vided by the two mission bands, that of St. Francis Mis- 
sion and that of Holy Rosary Mission. Both bands per- 
formed splendidly, but the former especially deserved 
high credit for its well-rendered classical programs, atten- 
tively listened to by the thousands of Indians. 

In the opinion of the red men and their missionaries, 
the Congress as a whole was a noteworthy success. And 
when hands were shaken all round, Indian fashion, the 
morning of the fourth day, there was a feeling as of a 
task well done in the highest of causes. Surely, special 
praise was due to the Congress committee that had all 
arrangements in hand. Everything went off very smooth- 
ly and in splendid order. The Indians themselves, through 
sums of money gathered months before, saw to the pro- 
visioning of all visitors—no small task when there is ques- 
tion of feeding three thousand men, women and children 
for three days. The Committee worked in conjunction 
with Father Leo Cunningham, S.J., missionary at Holy 
Rosary. 

To me, as an interested spectator of the whole Con- 
gress, the outstanding general impression is one of a deep- 
er appreciation of the full meaning of this vast Indian 
gathering. Surely, even though one must give some con- 
sideration to the side attractions of the Congress which 
drew the Sioux from so many distant places, the Congress 
as a whole shows what a grasp the Catholic Faith has 
on these Indians, who only in the last half of the last cen- 
tury were still largely non-Catholic and pagan, and on the 
war path against the troops of the Government. What 
a tribute to the missionary priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
working in this lonely Dakota country is the deep Catholic 
spirit manifested by this great Congress with its large at- 
tendance at daily Mass, its many Holy Communions, its 
thoroughly spiritual discussions, its children’s procession 
and crowning of the statue of the Blessed Virgin, its im- 
pressive Eucharistic procession, and its sacred reverence 
for all that is Catholic! 

The material side of the life of the Sioux nation has 
its dark and sad aspect, but in that the missionary has had 
no part save to try to uplift and encourage the Indian. 
Too much has been written of late that is one-sided on the 
question of the Dakota red man. No true picture of him 
can be painted without due mention of the religious side 
of his life, the side that makes him, in his severe trials 
and amid the injustices heaped on him by the American 
people, not stoical, but resigned and trustful in a Divine 
Providence. 
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Education 





The Apostolate of the Catholic Librarian 
Sister M. Acatua, O.S.U. 

ITH the weight of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on 

education on our conscience, we need no defense 
for the greater diffusion of Catholic current literature in 
our schools. ‘‘ There is so great and deplorable an ab- 
sence of clear and sound principles even regarding the 
most fundamental things ” that the inculcation of the habit 
of intelligent reading among students should be paramount 
with administrators, superintendents and heads of our 
Catholic schools and colleges. For the methodical training 
of students in the correct interpretation of current liter- 
ature, we shail need to prepare a body of Catholic librari- 
ans whose book-mindedness and technical training will fit 
them for making the library an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. 

The enthusiastic reception given to our first Catholic 
Periodical Index would seem to indicate the need, if not 
the generally accepted recognition of the importance of 
professional librarianship for Catholic schools. We have 
always recognized the necessity of good reading as an edu- 
cational factor ; but we have not made sufficient practical 
application of our theory in the classroom and in the 
home. Yet, if we interpret the Holy Father’s words in 
terms of Catholic Action, how can we better apply them 
than by taking His Holiness, the most noted librarian of 
modern times, as our ideal? The demand for Catholic 
librarians is imperative. 

Librarianship as a profession for college-trained men 
and women has a three-fold appeal. It is a profession of 
culture, of books, of scholarship; a field for high admin- 
istrative ability; it is a constructive, social service. For 
the well-read Catholic, it is an apostolate of Catholic 
literature, and an ally of the Catholic press. 

Roughly speaking, we have in this country several 
hundred thousand Catholics, who have had the advan- 
tages of a higher education, and who should be prepared 
to talk in terms of culture, to discuss the subjects they 
have studied, and to work out some of the theories which 
formed the foundation of their higher education. Why 
should these young men and women not do for 20,000,000 
Catholics in the United States what secular agencies are 
striving to do for the American public? From this vast 
number of educated Catholics the Church should draw 
her quota of lay apostles and apologists: her Catholic 
librarians. 

In every Catholic school, from the elementary to the 
college level, there should be a trained librarian in charge 
of the reference work, to the end that teachers and stu- 
dents should be provided with solid, authoritative, and up- 
to-date printed material. A general idea of the contribu- 
tion Catholics have made to world culture is unfortunate- 
ly lacking among Catholics themselves. In the field of 
philosophy, doctrine, church history, science, art and liter- 
ature, professionally trained librarians would supply the 
gap left by our adherence to a secularized curriculum. We 
have incorporated into our courses reading lists, refer- 
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ence books, and research studies conceived by those not 
of our Faith, trusting to the judiciousness of individual 
teachers to supplement this material by occasional talks 
on the value of the Catholic press. Are we not thereby 
making the attainment of knowledge and the acquisition 
of credits and degrees an end in themselves? 

The spread of atheism, the Russian persecution, the 
growth of irreligion, all three of which have a tremendous 
bearing on the future of Catholicism in this country are 
rarely discussed, and seldom even read by the educated 
body of Catholics. We are not a book-minded people, and 
as far as current literature is concerned we are more taken 
up with the sports and social columns than with the edi- 
torials. We have numerous proposals for the betterment 
of education: theories, and system. How far are these 
actually tested? Are they laying such a hold on our grad- 
uates that, on leaving us for actual life in the world, they 
give evidence of having been fortified for the task to which 
the Church and society invite them? The field is as wide 
as humanity itself and the possibilities limitless. If one 
considers only those benefits which a Catholic education 
has conferred in the natural order, an exhaustless supply 
of topics suggests itself. 

Take the single department of science. It is said that 
the man of science knows nothing of faith; that the man 
of faith knows nothing of science. If in our public li- 
braries there were a body of representative Catholics 
properly informed with the facts, the prevailing fable 
about the enmity between religion and science would, 
through the substitution of truth for error, gradually dis- 
appear. Is it generally known, even by our Catholic col- 
lege men and women, that hundreds of scientists besides 
Pasteur and Mendel lived and died loyal and fervent 
Catholics? The well-informed special librarian would 
make plain the connection between outward marks of the 
Church and the truth which is their source. It is the 
effect which attracts thinking men outside the Church: 
the inward cause they do not discern. Reading would 
bring about the desired attitude of mind. 

In the field of history the Catholic librarian will know 
why George Bancroft is a reliable authority for studying 
the early missionaries of the New World. Bancroft gives 
the real attitude of the Church toward slavery, and every 
student of history will want to know from his impartial 
pen the truth about the cruelties and injustices of the 
English toward the Catholic Irish. Of course, John Gil- 
mary Shea will be introduced to both Catholic and non- 
Catholic reader. The Catholic Encyclopedia will be sub- 
stituted for H. G. Wells. 

In the field of sociology we need aggressive minds, lay- 
men sufficiently informed, and inflamed with the desire 
to meet the dangers threatening the stability of family 
life; to defend the dignity of women; to uphold the right 
of individual ownership. Here, again, our Catholic uni- 
versity men, especially, have the duty to preserve the tra- 
ditional Christian balance between the conflicting forces 
of individualism and socializafion. Familiarity with the 
teaching of St. Paul will enable the Catholic librarian to 
make this teaching available in the reference department 
of our public and private libraries. 
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The growth of the study-club idea, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, vocational-guidance programs, the Catholic 
Book Club, the Catholic Theater Movement, the Catholic 
Radio Hour, the N. C. W. C. News Service, the apolo- 
getics movement, the Calvert Associates, and numerous 
other dynamic forces now at work for defending, pre- 
serving and clarifying the claims of truth, are channels 
through which the educated Catholic librarian may bring 
the Catholic book and the Catholic reader into closer in- 
tellectual contact. The Roman Index in the hands of the 
trained Catholic librarian will warn the Catholic reader 
against the dangers of insidious literature. If thoroughly 
understood and honestly explained, even those outside the 
Church will appreciate the service rendered to civilization 
by the Church in her surveillance over the mind of Chris- 
tianity. So much for the cultural aspect of Catholic edu- 
cation in action, and its need for Catholic leadership. 

On its practical side, it is not enough today that our 
Catholic people love their Faith and reflect its sanctity in 
their own lives. They must possess a sound knowledge 
of the Church’s teaching, a clear understanding of her at- 
titude toward modern life and questions of the day, and 
cultivated, well-stored minds, so that in public life more 
of our Catholic laymen may be worthy representatives of 
Catholic principles. In their social intercourse with their 
non-Catholic neighbors Catholics need tc be better 
equipped mentally for dispelling ignorance and correcting 
the common misrepresentations of Catholicism. Let our 
Catholic users of the public library (which they are sup- 
porting by their taxes) observe the book notices and re- 
views in such periodicals as AMERICA, Commonweal, 
Truth, Tablet, Catholic World, Thought, Studies, Month, 
and apply for these books, or the public librarian may, in 
all justice, object to buying books for which there is no 
demand. 

Reverting again to the Holy Father’s Encyclical, His 
Holiness draws attention to the danger of Naturalism in- 
vading education and morals. The vigilance of those 
charged with the education of youth is especially evoked 
against impious and immoral literature. “ Worthy of all 
praise and encouragement are those educational associa- 
tions which have for their object to point out to parents 
and teachers, by means of suitable books and periodicals, 
the dangers to morals and religion often cunningly dis- 
guised in books and theatrical representations. . . . This 
necessary vigilance does not demand that young people 
be removed from the society in which they must live and 
save their souls; but that today more than ever they 
should be forewarned and forearmed as Christians against 
the seductions and the errors of the world.” 

Here is a clearly defined apostolate for the Catholic 
librarian whose professional and literary training qualify 
him pre-eminently for promoting Catholic culture by dis- 
seminating, especially among the young, what is best in 
the book and the play. 

Catholic library schools are the need of the hour. With- 
out them the Catholic library movement must rely upon 
secular institutions for training its recruits. With them 
we may reap a rich harvest from Catholic intellectual 


territory. 
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Sociology 





The Juvenile Court 


MARGUERITE WINDHAUSER 


FTER some thirty years the critical are asking just 

what has been accomplished by juvenile-court legis- 
lation and the juvenile court. The socially minded men 
and women that worked for its creation saw it as sort of 
a cure-all for delinquency. Here was a new approach to 
an old problem. The pragmatic philosophy of America 
invaded the inflexible code of law. 

Present juvenile-court enactments had their beginnings 
in two distinct sources: that the expiatory and deterrent 
character of criminal law was too harsh for the youthful 
offender ; and that the care of private and public agencies 
for neglected and dependent children was inadequate. 
From the days of Henry VIII, the State as parens patriae 
assumed the obligation to protect children lacking parental 
care. There was no question of an invasion of rights. 
As the right of the parent over the child is prior to the 
right of the State, so is the duty of the parent a prior 
one, and upon a basis of law the chancery court enforced 
this duty. 

Clearly the source of juvenile-court legislation, protect- 
ing dependent children, is of chancery origin. But the 
juvenile offender transgresses the criminal law. The 
rules of evidence provide that in criminal proceedings the 
proof must be established beyond reasonable doubt, but 
in the law, the scope of evidence admissible is much more 
limited than in the more elastic field of chancery. Here- 
in lies the experimentation. With the jurisdiction over the 
juvenile delinquent of criminal origin, the procedure used 
is that of chancery. It is informal, but by no means ar- 
bitrary; technicalities are disregarded, but rules of evi- 
dence are kept in mind. The entire procedure is socialized 
in so far as all evidence that helps the court to understand 
the child is admitted. 

This technique is having its effect on all our courts, but 
especially on those dealing with family relationships where 
the problems handled are akin to those of the child. In 
our criminal courts the admission of such evidence as the 
specialized testimony of the psychiatrist has often placed 
the judicial processes in a somewhat ludicrous position. 
But undoubtedly the fastness of the law is being under- 
mined, and the entire movement is seen in its significance 
in the creation of such an establishment as the Institute 
of Human Relations, at Yale. 

It is seldom now that attacks are made upon the legal 
fastness of the juvenile court. Rather the onslaughts are 
directed toward the work of the probation staff, and its 
aid, the child-guidance clinic in conjunction with the court. 

The juvenile court has, without a doubt, been a place of 
experimentation of a wide range of theories, from label- 
ing delinquents “ feeble-minded,” to the more recent in- 
terest in gland secretions. There was perhaps an over- 
emphasis on heredity, while studies of the present moment 
stress environment. One may not be convinced of the ac- 


curacy of any one of these theories, but each has served its. 


purpose in the interpretation of human behavior. 
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The real contribution is an indirect one: it is the scien- 
tific approach to the problems of the unadjusted child. 
Perhaps many of the misunderstandings of both the tech- 
nique and results in this field have their source in the 
definite bias of this twentieth century toward the physical 
sciences. The important, and almost breath-taking ac- 
complishments there, have led naive psychologists to ex- 
pect like results in the social sciences. But where the 
clearly defined data of the physical world yield results 
notably exact, in the social world there is an essential 
uniqueness to the phenomena studied. Rationalists com- 
pare the social organization to the physical world, as if 
both were purely material entities. 

For the accomplishment of constructive work the juve- 
nile court should have a personnel well versed in the ad- 
justments of human relationships. It is imperative that 
the judge have not only the legal qualifications, but also a 
strong social sense which keeps in mind the welfare of 
the child, in administering justice to the community. Of 
the children that ordinarily come under juvenile-court jur- 
isdiction, it is necessary to distinguish three groups ; men- 
tally defective, dependent or neglected, and delinquent 
children. Preliminary work is practically the same for 
each type. The staff of the court correlates a history of 
the child including physical, mental and social factors. 
From this history a diagnosis is made, and a course of 
treatment outlined, determined by the needs of the child 
rather than his acts. Next comes the filing of a petition 
for a hearing by the court, the serving of the summons, 
or “ notice of hearing.”” Probation, foster home, or insti- 
tutional placement are the general classifications of the 
court decrees. In a rural community a single worker 
might undertake the investigation and carrying out of 
court orders (commonly the county court) in the various 
types of cases, but in the cities the work is more highly 
specialized. Investigation requires a special technique, 
and the finding of foster homes, and institutional place- 
ment are distinct phases of the work. The task of proba- 
tion is so emphasized that the social workers attached to 
a juvenile court are termed a probation staff. 

A few years ago Dr. Miriam Van Waters, of the Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court, wrote: 

The public cannot know that probation as conceived by stu- 
dents of human behavior has never been applied to any large area 
for any length of time. The public cannot be expected to know 
that giving another chance, or turning out of the court room with 
admonition is not probation; probation is contact with a con- 
structive personality, who is enlightened enough by nature and 
training to be able to translate the findings of social research into 
action useful for social treatment and to induce growth. 

This statement still holds true. The probation of juve- 
nile delinquents is of great significance because of the 
growth of crime in America, and an understanding of the 
relationships between adult criminals and juvenile offen- 
ders. Research in the United States, as well as in Eng- 
land and Germany, has traced the evolution of a majority 
of criminal careers from childhood. There is also a belief, 
certainly one that motivated the establishment of the juve- 
nile court; that corrective treatment was most efficacious 
when administered to youth. 

Underlying probation is the philosophy of all social 
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work: the belief that personality can be developed and 
adjustments effected between the individual and his en- 
vironment. Essentially it deals in the justice of human 
relationships. Hard and fast rules are of no avail, though 
there is a distinct methodology. For this reason achieve- 
ment is difficult to measure. Such complexities as the na- 
ture of the case selected for probation, the attitude and 
behavior of the probationer, the character and personality 
of the probation officer, resources for treatment, make 
“success” or “ failure ” unsatisfying measurements. 

Where the juvenile court has been established the natu- 
ral query arises as to just what it has accomplished by 
modern technique and case work. Social statistics indi- 
cate an increase of juvenile crime in the very localities 
where the courts are fairly well equipped and have been 
working over a period of years. However, as in any 
other field the interpretation of statistics is essential. At 
the present time adolescents formerly classed with adult 
criminals are often grouped with juvenile delinquents; 
misdemeanors not serious in themselves, but indicating 
serious consequences, may bring a child under the care of 
the juvenile court. Today there are more statutes in our 
code of law, and more lawlessness within society, and the 
juvenile court is as helpless to cope with this spirit 
as any other of our judicial bodies. 

But before even a casual estimate can be made of the 
results of juvenile-court legislation and of probation in 
particular, it will be necessary for the juvenile court to 
penetrate the rural districts as well as the cities, and for 
uniform standards to be maintained in probation work. 
Over and above this, the individual community must be 
stimulated to alertness in the entire field of child welfare, 
as it is not the work of the juvenile court alone to eradi- 
cate delinquency. Too much emphasis is placed on the re- 
sponsibility of the court for the solution of all problems of 
childhood, particularly in the congested urban communi- 
ties, when it is the work of the complete social group, and 
emphatically the work of the home. 

The juvenile court is not intended to supplant the edu- 
cation of home and school, or to take up the duties of the 
public and private child-caring agencies. Rather there 
exists in modern society an actual need for the socialized 
legal institution, the juvenile court, wherein the State as- 
sumes protection over the child, when the home, the school, 
and the community have failed. 


WILD HEART 


Out of the bitter night I went to you. 
My bosom held a storm more violent 
Than any hurricane which demons brew 
In subterranean pits. Lonely I went, 


A bird too long beset and buffeted 

To struggle further; but your hands were kind 
And full of healing—I was warmed and fed. 
Yet musing by your fireside, I find 


My falcon ardor for the sky unchilled, 

I am untamed and roving as before! 

I cower in my sheltered corner filled 

With gnawing fear lest you should bar the door. 
Louise CrensHaw Ray, 
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HE ticklish question of deciding whether English or 

American schoolboys are ahead was undertaken by 
Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, Headmaster of the Horace 
Mann School at Columbia University, and President of 
the Headmasters’ Association of America. He has re- 
turned with the conclusion that we have the best “ all- 
round boy,” but the British youth is better educated 
academically. Says Dr. Tillinghast : 

England still thinks of education as an academic process. Ac- 
cordingly their study is more highly developed. Because of this, 
I would say that English schoolboys are better educated than 
are the American pupils. Of course, this holds true just from 
the standpoint of pure learning alone. If education stands for 
the development of leadership and initiative, then we are better 
educated in this country. 

We try to develop the all-round boy in our schools. We attempt 
to supervise the general building of the boy’s life. That is what 
education means to us rather than scholarship alone. 

English students, found Dr. Tillinghast, study more 
subjects and “do much more work than the American 
boy. The American schoolboy does about three-fourths 
of the work that an English boy does.”’ English teachers 
he found “far superior to ours.” They were “ more 
highly trained, better selected, and occupied a much higher 
place socially than the American teacher.” 





UST what our system does, as a system, to make the 

“all-round boy’”’ is not quite so plain. If teachers 
are given more social recognition in Great Britain than 
here it would seem to indicate that, in spite of their stick- 
ing to academic practices, they were satisfying the British 
public as to their ability to develop character and initia- 
tive. The British idea of all-roundness differs from ours. 
There is more attention to an elite, less to the more timid 
and weaker pupils, less to secondary credits, as was 
pointed out by I. D. Monro in the New York Times for 
June 12. 

The Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, when he delivered the ninety-ninth commencement 
address at New York University on June 10, seemed to 
find lacking just that quality in American education which 
Dr. Tillinghast discovered. Said Dr. Wilbur: 


Our present scheme is riddled with tradition, custom, and habit, 
and is behind the general advance made by the whole people. A 
boy of ten finds his ready way through the maze of radio physics, 
which we would ordinarily consider as appropriate for a college 
course. We still insist upon teaching foreign languages after the 
plastic period of early youth is gone. We chatter about the three 
R’s, condemn educational frills, and wonder why our schools do 
not prepare our boys and girls for what they will have to do in 
a work-a-day world. 

Our philosophy of education compels us to prepare for a life 
ahead. We have not yet turned our education into the civilization 
built for us by applied science invention. We have yet to devise 
plans for giving each student that opportunity for training most 
likely to fit him, with his particular capacities, to be a constructive 
unit in our vast structure. The time has come for us to get more 
for the sums of energy and money going into our schools. 


Our nation, said Dr. Wilbur, will understand the need 
of “ bringing many forces into play, aside from those of 
the school room, in the development of our youth.” 
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ELL, this is just what the Church has understood 

all along, and is accused of being “ un-American ” 
for pointing to. The school room, that is Dr. Wilbur’s 
three R’s alone in education, does not suffice for the “ de- 
velopment of youth.” It does not make the “all-round 
boy.” Mere instruction, given in a building on which 
unlimited money has been spent, and into which all the 
energy of a State or a municipality has been poured, can- 
not prepare our boys and girls fully “ for what they will 
have to do in a work-a-day world.”” Nor can mere voca- 
tional training do the job. Nor any amount of extra- 
curricular activities; useful or necessary, as may be all 
these things, in many instances. Youth cannot become 
all-round, cannot be fully equipped for the battle of life, 
without religious training, applied practically to the prob- 
lems of life by teachers who are able to fit religion’s basic 
lessons into the whole scheme of things as the boys know 
them. 

If one may hazard a guess with regard to Dr, Tilling- 
hast’s observations: it is the fact that in England, at least 
in those public schools which are the especial subject of 
his study, the teacher’s office has hitherto not been wholly 
separated from religion, which has preserved for him that 
national respect which the American wholly secularized 
teacher does not enjoy. The religious reverence which 
belonged to the great teacher of Ireland, England, or 
Scotland—and to the American teacher in our early days 
—has passed in our present United States to the system, 
vaguely idealized—and left the man unheeded. And 
amongst those in this country who do appreciate the need 
of joining religion with secular instruction, we find the 
teacher, the religious teacher, held in corresponding 
reverence. 

“My boy has just left public school and gone to the 
Brothers,” remarked to me a parent, of her ten-year-old. 
There was philosophy in this simple turn of phrase. 

With all his advocacy of modernity, however, Dr. Wil- 
bur favors no centralization. “ Under our philosophy of 
education,” he concluded, “we want guidance and help 
from Washington for our schools, but never control or 
management.” He might have added: “ nor that type of 
guidance which will readily develop into control and 
management.” 





I* theory, yes; but in actual fact does education based 
on religion form the “ all-round boy ”? Some instances 
may help to answer this question. 

Such might be William J. Codd, who won the State 
finals in oratory at Gonzaga High School this May, and 
took part in the national finals in Washington, D. C. 
William Codd, the 1931 State champion for the State of 
Washington, was coached by the Rev. Frank E. Corkery, 
brother and coach of the State champion of 1929, also a 
Gonzaga student. Observes the Catholic Northwest Prog- 
ress of William Codd: 


Besides his oratorical training, which has won for him the 
school’s elocution contest m four consecutive years, he has found 
time for numerous student activities and is one of the most popular 
students on the campus. He is president of the student body and 
has won his letter in football and track. 
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In fresno, Calif., James Bacigalupi, son of the vice- 
president of the Bank of America Corporation, won the 
right to represent Central California in the national ora- 
torical contest on the Constitution. Young Bacigalupi is 
seventeen years old, and a student in the Bellarmine Cath- 
olic School at San Jose 

The prize essay (State-wide in each case) of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society was won in Brookline, Mass., by a 
pupil from the school of St. Mary of the Assumption. 
In Baltimore, Miss Kathleen Foley, of Seton High School, 
won the prize; and Miss Dolores Dess, a senior in the 
same institution, won the second prize. 





AID Dr. Wilbur: “ To maintain the stability of the 

home and the community with revolutionary environ- 
mental changes surging in on us requires intellectual 
stamina and understanding.” And spiritual stamina as 
well; and the power to apply that understanding and 
stamina to daily life. Here is the field of Catholic Action; 
and it is through the development of Catholic Action in 
our colleges that we can make each Catholic boy and girl 
a “constructive unit in our vast structure.” 

The plan recently adopted at the University of San 
Francisco is an indication of how collegiate Catholic 
Action may be encouraged. Sunday, May 24, a meeting 
of delegates from Catholic colleges from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area was held at the University of San Fran- 
cisco. The purpose was to organize a “ College Council 
on Catholic Action,” and to elect a provisional chairman. 
Writes the San Francisco Monitor: 

The aim of this council is to fraternize Catholic colleges and 
thereby establish a greater unity of Catholic feeling among them. 
A program of action has been planned which will include the fol- 
lowing endeavors: an educational department devoted to the spread 
of good Catholic literature, a press department, which will publish 
current views and happenings of the colleges, and a radio depart- 
ment which will broadcast to an interested public just what college 
people think and feel about religion. 

The following colleges were represented at the meeting: Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, Dominican College, College of Holy 
Names and the San Francisco College for Women. Invitations 
to join the new organization are being extended to St. Mary’s 
College, the University of Santa Clara, the Ursuline College of 
Santa Rosa, Notre Dame of Belmont, St. Mary’s, Mary’s Help 
and Providence hospitals. 

Space alone forbids description of the many programs 
for the study and practice of Catholic Action that the 
Pilgrim has received from Catholic colleges and high 
schools all over the country. The Bellarmine Society, of 
Boston College, Mass., undertook this Spring to give 
public dialogues on the Divinity of Christ before local 
parish organizations, as a preparation for the defense of 
the Faith before a more general public in later years. 
The annual Catholic Action program at Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, was marked this year with an abundance 
of addresses in various languages, to emphasize the uni- 
versality of the Church, as it was so strikingly emphasized 
in the Holy Father’s recent unexpected visit to the newly 
built College of the Propaganda in Rome. From Mankato, 
Minn., an enterprising sodalist sends news of a mission 
chapel, at Fairview, Mont., built by the Sodality, and a 
nine-fold program of activities. THe Priverm™. 
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Literature 


Joan of Arc and the Romantic 
Dramatists 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


IVE hundred years ago, on Wednesday, May 30, 
1431, Joan of Arc was burned at the stake in the 
market square of Rouen. 

That was one of the supreme dramatic moments of 
history. The whole story of Joan’s life and deeds was 
dramatic. And the dramatists of the world have not been 
slow to recognize the fact and to seize upon it. Even the 
placard which was posted over the gibbet whereon the 
Maid died was dramatic in the fullest sense. 

The trial of Joan of Arc, the trial at which she was 
condemned to die at the stake, is the only trial of its kind 
in the records of medieval history of which we have a 
complete and verbatim report. Everything that was said 
and done at that trial was written down, and the writing 
remains today. Today that trial and the cruel execution 
which terminated it is seen by the cool light of time and 
research to have been the wickedest farce ever enacted 
in the name of law. For that matter, within twenty-five 
years of the Maid’s death, in 1456, her good name was 
officially rehabilitated by process of court. Now all the 
world knows that “ Jeanne, self-styled the Maid” was 
indeed a maid, neither witch nor wanton, but a saint and 
a virgin, her sole and only lover, as she averred, the God 
who spoke to her in her visions. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the romantic hunt for a 
human lover for Joan of Arc has gone on, especially in 
the theater. The impulse to show that even though Joan 
was not “ dissolute ” she was at least sentimentally weak, 
has seemed to be almost ungovernable among dramatists. 
There is a vast literature about Joan of Arc, but some of 
the most outstanding writings in that literature are de- 
voted to this curious search for a lover for the Maid. 
Some, making this search among the actual persons of 
Joan’s acquaintance, have labeled this man or that as the 
lover, regardless of history. Others, baffled by historical 
fact, have gone ahead regardless and invented the lover 
out of the whole cloth. Still others, likewise baffled, have 
gone to another extreme. Forced by the evidence to admit 
Joan’s failure as a romantic figure they have sought to 
prove that if she was not a romantic maid, neither was 
she a normal or a healthy maid; she was sexless or un- 
sexed. Either Joan must have a lover, or she must be 
incapable of love. 

Joan of Arc was neither romantic nor sexless. By the 
actual record of her trial we know this to be a fact. She 
had her suitors; she had one suitor at any rate, one of 
whom we learn in the evidence of her trial. According 
to that evidence Joan had been sued for breach of promise 
before she entered on her career as a soldier. The suit 
was brought before the authorities at Toul, and there 
Joan went to defend herself. She won the suit. Plainly, 
so far as sex is concerned, Joan was a normal maid. 

One of the classic writings on Joan of Arc which 
devotes itself to hunting a lover for the Maid and at the 
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same time contradictorily hints at sexlessness, is Schiller’s 
drama “ The Maid of Orleans.”’ On the score of romantic 
and sentimental invention this play by the German dram- 
atist sins more flagrantly than any other fiction about 
Joan ever published. Schiller bodily forces a lover on 
Joan, he builds his whole drama around that imaginary 
lover. But before he goes that far, contradicting himself 
to do so, he hints at possible sex abnormality. 

It is not, of course, with any desire to defame Joan, 
such as moved her inquisitors and executioners, that ro- 
mancers like Schiller have gone hunting for a lover for 
the Maid, and failing to find him, have invented one. It 
is simply an overweening love of the sentimental, a weak- 
ness which makes people wholly incapable of under- 
standing a mystical character like Joan’s. Such writers 
would be the last, of course, to subscribe to the charge, 
“ dissolute.” But there have been those who did sub- 
scribe to that accusation. And the worst offender is no 
less a person than Shakespeare. Shakespeare, in fact, was 
not satisfied with finding one lover for Joan of Arc. He 
invented at least three, with a broad hint at others. 

To the good name of Shakespeare let it be said that 
critics now exculpate him from the guilt of having written 
all of the play “ King Henry VI, Part One.’’ Whoever 
wrote the scenes in that play which depict the character 
of Joan of Are did a thoroughgoing job of it. In this 
play, Joan is boldly set forth as a strumpet. The epithet 
is from the play itself. Curiously enough, this same play 
contains also two passages of prophecy which are startling 
in the light of Joan’s present day glory. 

The only other writer on the hunt for a lover for Joan 
of Arc to contrive as slanderous an invention as that of 
the Shakespeare play was not an Englishman, but a 
Frenchman. When a Frenchman, a compatriot of Joan, 
dipped the pen of slander in the ink of vituperation to 
blacken the Maid’s name, the world was shocked. The 
Frenchman was Voltaire. Voltaire wrote a “ mock epic” 
called “The Maid” in which he not only made Joan 
the illegitimate daughter of a priest, presumptuous, ridicu- 
lous, and contemptible, but as unchaste and dissolute as 
her accusers branded her at the scaffold in 1431. And 
Voltaire did this in 1762, more than three centuries after 
history had cleared and rehabilitated the name of the 
Maid. The world has never forgiven Voltaire for that 
piece of literary blackguarding. 

One other French writer, of a fame almost equal to 
that of Voltaire, wrote also against the Maid, although 
not in dramatic form. This was Anatole France. But 
Anatole France was bent on a priest-hunt not a lover- 
hunt. He left Joan’s moral innocence mercifully alone. 
He did not even invent an innocent lover for her. He 
pictured her simply as a half crazy, self-deluded, hysterical 
dupe of the French clergy. 

These two French writers, Voltaire and France, are 
the great literary offenders against Joan’s good name 
among her compatriots. To offset them there is a host 
of French dramatists who have celebrated her as she was. 
Best known of these in America is Moreau, whose tragic 
drama, “ The Trial of Joan of Arc,” done originally by 
Sarah Bernhardt and beautifully rendered on the stage 
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in English by Margaret Anglin, exalts the Maid in her 
true light as a pure mystic soul. Equally rich in spiritual 
appreciation and equally free of romantic invention is 
the cinema of Joseph Delteil, based on the historical re- 
search of Pierre Champion. 

The Shakespeare play makes Joan’s “kind of life” 
thoroughly dissolute. She is made to be her own unwill- 
ing accuser, caught in a shameless lie. The scene in which 
this defamation takes place is one of the nastiest and most 
ignominious pieces of writing in English drama. In the 
end, she goes to her death mouthing terrible curses. She is 
not only a “ strumpet,” but a “ cursed drab,” a “ vile fiend 
and shameless courtezan,” a “ foul accursed minister of 
hell,” a “ giglot wench,” the “ foul fiend of France, and 
bag of all despite.” Encompassed in the whole body of 
literature that has grown out of Joan’s story, there can 
be found no two more convincing demonstrations of what 
the imaginative writer may properly do with the Joan 
figure, without resorting to sentimental romancing; and 
to these must be added Bernard Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” 
although Shaw all but spoiled his play with his “ literary 
politics.” 

In American literature we have only two imaginative 
writings of significance based on Joan’s life, one a novel, 
Mark Twain's historical romance, “ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc,” the other Percy Mackaye’s drama 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” produced some years ago by Sothern 
and Marlowe. Twain’s superb fictional life of the Maid, 
later dramatized and staged by Twain’s daughter, Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch, happily escapes everything maudlin and 
sentimental. Mackaye’s play is not quite so fortunate. 
While Mackaye does what Shakespeare failed to do, mak- 
ing Joan’s beauty of soul shine brightly and chastely 
against the black background of her traducers’ insults, 
even this writer, obviously loving and venerating the 
Maid, could not resist the temptation to invent a lover 
for her and to show her succumbing, secretly in her heart 
at least, to the soft lure of passion. 

We know from the records of Joan’s trial that at one 
time she signed an abjuration, denying her claim that she 
was inspired by heavenly voices. But we also know that 
this abjuration was wrung from her by force, first in the 
torture chamber, among cruel engines to twist the limbs, 
tear the joints out of their sockets, stretch and strain the 
tendons, crush the skull, and later on the scaffold where, 
a week before her execution, she had been set up before 
the executioners and the stake, and there had finally been 
terrorized into a recantation. But a situation of this kind 
is not dramatic enough for the romantic playwright. In 
Mackaye’s play it is Joan’s secret love for Alencon that 
causes her to fail in faith. 

According to Mackaye’s story the Duke d’Alengcon 
fell in love with Joan the first moment he saw her. It 
was love at first sight. That, of course, would have been to 
Alengon’s honor. But when the playwright makes of this 
love of Alencgon a force that turns Joan into a sceptic, the 
real spirit of the Maid, as it is known by record, disap- 
pears. She drops from her true plane of mystic heroism to 
the level of feeble romance. Even though Alencon recants 
his disbelief, and even though Joan is restored to her 
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spiritual exaltation by his submission, the effect still re- 
mains of a lost Joan, a Joan sunk in vague cloud of 
tender romanticism. There is a scene in the Mackaye 
play that might have been one of the strongest and most 
beautiful scenes ever written in drama, one that would 
have justified, at least, this one invention of a lover for 
Joan, had it not been spoiled by a sentimental twist. 
Alengon stands guard in the moonlight over the sleeping 
Maid. His heart swells with love for her. He bends to 
kiss her. But a vision of St. Michael the Archangel, 
Joan’s first heavenly counsellor, strikes him back. All this 
might have happened. In the light of what we know as 
fact concerning Joan it is credible. But with Joan softly 
murmuring Alengon’s name in her sleep the effect is 
spoiled, the real Joan disappears, and in her place is only 
a pathetic heroine of melodrama. 

The hunt for a lover for Joan of Arc will perhaps go 
on as long as her story inspires romantic writers. 
since we have fair evidence that Joan, a normal and 
healthy young woman, was at least lovable, if not loved, 
there can be no valid objection raised against imagina- 
tive speculation of this kind. But when the romancers 
insist on making Joan a victim of soft passion, or her 
tragedy the result of mere tender sentiment, they spoil 
the picture. Shaw thinks that Joan was too strong, too 
dominant a character for men to love. They were too 
afraid of her, he says, to fall in love with her. She was 
a natural born boss. At any rate we may be sure, as 
Shaw says, that she “ was never a romantic young lady. 
She was not a melodramatic heroine. She had something 
else to do.” She had France to save. She did it. And 
she was burned at the stake for doing it, five hundred 
“years ago, May 30, 1431. She did it, but she never could 
have done it had she been what her defamers called her 
in that black placard over her scaffold, what the Shake- 
speare play calls her in “ Henry VI,” what Voltaire made 
her out to be in his mocking epic, or Anatole France in 
his biography. And assuredly she never could have done 
it had she been the fragile moon-struck creature that the 
sentimental romanticists have made of her. 


’ 


REVIEWS 


Old Errors and New Labels. By Futton J. SHeen, D.D. New 
York: The Century Company. $2. 

Beneath the surface brilliancy of Dr. Sheen’s writings and lec- 
turings, there is depth and richness of thought. When one reads 
him superficially, one averts mostly to his use of paradox, of 
antithesis, of comparison, of verbal felicity, of stylistic cleverness 
in general. All of these qualities in his writings are attractive 
and entertaining, not to say amazing. His mode of expression 
attracts attention. But there is far more to his work than style. 
There is solid substance beneath the smooth surface. Dr. Sheen 
is a vigorous and vital thinker on the problems of the day as they 
affect the Catholic Church. He has a keen eye which discerns 
the fallacies and the errors of modern heresies, and he has the 
clear vision which enables him to give implicit assent to Catholic 
truth. In this collection of essays, Dr. Sheen comes more to 
grips with the contemporary world than in his earlier books. This 
is not so true in regard to the nature of the material used in 
this and in the former books, but in regard to the selection of 
that material, and in regard to its more popular presentation. 
Here are several resounding refutations of scientific arrogance 
and of unscientific philosophers, several attacks on the current 
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agnosticism and atheism and new paganism, some sharp stroke. 
against the modern moralists who are ignorant of the bases of 
morality, some clear thinking on eugenics and evolution and edu- 
cation. Dr. Sheen has a facility in attack. He has also a power of 
presenting Catholic belief logically and convincingly. Catholic 
truth remains unchangeably the same in each generation; but it 
is regarded by each generation differently and has new implications 
to and applications for each new mode of thought. Dr. Sheen 
presents this traditional belief of Catholicism in the latest fashion. 
That is his importance. He appeals to the intellectuals, and he is 
understood by them. He is one of the few links that we have 
in this country with the Catholic intellectual revival that is gather- 
ing such momentum in Europe. “Old Errors and New Labels” 
was selected as the outstanding book of the month by the Catholic 
Book Club. F, X. T. 





Studies of the Spanish Mystics. Vol. Il. By E. ALtison 
Peers. New York: The Macmillan Company. $7.25. 

Thirteen important figures in the interesting story of the de- 
velopment and vicissitudes of Spanish mysticism are discussed in 
this latest volume of Professor Peers. It practically completes 
his historical study of the golden age of Spanish mysticism. The 
volume is as interesting and informative as is its predecessor and 
measures up to the same splendid historical and ascetical worth 
that distinguished the former. Not only does the author discuss 
such mystics as St. Peter of Alcantara, St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Luis de la Puente. Garcia de Cisneros, and their writings, but in 
their treatment carefully points out the differences that character- 
ized the various schools of mysticism to which the characters 
belong. Thus beneath the biographical and critical outlines one 
who reads carefully will, without very much difficulty, observe 
the main lines along which mysticism developed in Spain. To 
many the mystic is suspect and to be looked at askance, mysticism 
connoting in the popular mind only such extraordinary phenomena 
as visions, miracles, and the rest. In an age so crassly materialistic 
as our own it were well if more of our people should as genuinely 
and literally “fall in love with God” as their fathers in the 
Faith. The mystic is fundamentally a man of prayer and union 
with God whose practical religion springs from his communion 
with his Maker and whose life in all its details is habitually in- 
formed by his lively belief in God and appreciation of His inti- 
mate nearness to him. Mysticism, like so many other good things, 
has had its abuses, but it surely played an important part in 
developing the character and safeguarding the religion and up- 
building even the nationalism of those countries in continental 
Europe where it most flourished, not the least Spain. Professor 
Peers’ volume has all the marks of scholarship and a complete 
bibliography and index add to its attractiveness and value. 


Ww. f, kL. 





The Black Worker. By Srertinc D. Srero and Amram Har- 
ris. New York: Columbia University Press. $4.50. 

“The Negro,” remark Messrs. Spero and Harris, “has become 
an integral part of the labor force in nearly all of the country’s 
basic industries.” They analyze his situation, particularly as re- 
gards organized labor, keenly and frankly, with an interesting 
style and a wealth of graphic episodes. They believe that the 
“ discrimination which the Negro suffers in industry is a heritage 
of his previous condition of servitude, kept alive . . . by the 
structure and politics of American trades unionism.” “Craft in- 
dividualism,” as maintained by the American Federation of Labor, 
is thought, where it has beep unfavorable to the Negro, to have 
won the victory over “ftndustrial brotherhood.” This they see 
as damaging to tte Federation itself, as an “admission of its 
impotence,” from which it will increasingly suffer as machines 
develop and the importance of skilled groups, as such, diminishes. 
The Hampton-Tuskegee program and its cognates come in for 
some of the customary scoring, on the ground of their not pro- 
viding for the Negro the sort of labor consciousness which would 
have helped the cause of the worker; and their building up a 
Negro “ middle-class.” Many of the Negro leaders and welfare 
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agencies come in for criticism also on this count; and there are 
some personal narratives, especially about critical moments in 
the history of Negro labor, where the individuals whose conduct 
is discussed might have their own version of affairs. It is, after 
all, easier to show where the Booker Washington program stops 
short, as not offering a complete philosophy of human rights for 
all the complexities of the industrial world, than to bring out its 
vast significance in transforming an ex-slave into a human being. 
The vicissitudes and failures of the various radical movements 
among the Negro workers are told with a certain degree of sym- 
pathy which makes the authors’ strictures on radical leaders 
and methods all the more telling. Neither atheism, nor the “ reso- 
luteness and abstruse naiveté” of the Communists seem likely, 
in their opinion, to gain much support among the Negroes. The 
authors see no likelihood for the Negro, handicapped as he is by 
his past, developing sufficient “proletarian class-consciousness ” 
to put an end to labor discrimination. They end in pessimism as to 
effecting any practical Negro labor organization either on the 
basis of traditional race enthusiasm or on socialistic and com- 
munistic grounds. This confession, however, for such it appears to 
be, points all the more to the need that the Negro, in common with 
the rest of mankind, has of seeking through an enlightened Faith 
—in place of emotional Evangelism—the source of his human 
rights not in material self-interest, but in his supernatural destiny 
as a creature of God and a citizen of Christ’s Kingdom. 
J. L.F. 





John Mistletoe. By CuristopHER Morey. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $2.50. 

John Mistletoe is written in Mr. Morley’s characteristic style— 
leisurely, pipe-smokingly, and, at times, pregnant with good humor 
and typical witticisms. It recalls the author’s experiences, culled 
from his dairies from the '90’s to the present. His days at college, 
Haverford first, and later Oxford, are verbally photographed; 
then his employment in the firm of Doubleday and Page, and his 
days as a columnist on the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. Here 
it is that he meets T. A. Daly, of whom he has many reminis- 
cences. “ For the best part of three years,” he writes, “they must 
have lunched together three or four times a week, and in all that 
time Mistletoe never heard Tom tell the same story twice unless 
by request.” There is little expression of Mr. Morley’s philosophy 
of life. Hardly a page, however, passes without its platitude, 
“ stroked,” to quote Don Marquis’ remark about newspaper para- 
graphing, “until it purrs like an epigram.” For instance: “To 
discover the poets for oneself and to learn to drink decently with 
a sense of ritual are part of a gentleman’s education. The speak- 
easy of the better sort has many charms including the paramount 
one of raising the death rate among numskulls.” The book’s real 
charm lies in its glimpses of early twentieth-century literati. “ To 
boys at Oxford about 1910-13,” writes Morley, “Belloc and 
Chesterton were Dioscuri in Chief who typified the glamor of 
journalism. Reading the ‘Path to Rome’ it seemed to an Oxford 
freshman that there had never been such fresh, merry, volatile, 
and humorous writing. . . . When Belloc lectured on Rabelais 
one afternoon, the great hall of the Examination Schools was 
crowded to the window sills. Without a scrap of notes, bundling 
up the skirts of his gown behind his squat person, he held us 
spellbound for nearly two hours on the doctrine of Exuberance.”’ 
After dwelling for half a page or more on a quotation from the 
Abbé Dimnet, Mistletoe adds: “So wise and winning and un- 
pretentious a little book as Abbé Dimnet’s does not clench its 
brows in contortion like the Penseur of the august Rodin.” And 
then he concludes with the questionable platitude, “I suspect that 
if at thirty-seven you still feel about things as you did at twenty- 
two, something is wrong.” (How about the sum of two and two, 
Mr. Morley?) Several pages are devoted to Shakespeare, many 
comments on Whitman, a note on Coleridge, and all through the 
pages are acknowledged the nods and bows of a great many poets, 
publishers, novelists, and editors. If there is any complaint, it is 
only because the book contains so little of Christopher Morley. 

M. N. D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Junior Guild Books.—To make a volume that would conjure 
up the spirit of romance in an age far too realistic, John Grove 
has collected twenty-four stories already approved, idyllic, tragic, 
comic, done in various techniques, and called it “ The Omnibus of 
Romance” (Dodd, Mead. $3.00). It has been made the selec- 
tion for the older girls of the Junior Literary Guild. The twenty- 
three authors represented range from Chateaubriand to Pushkin, 
with Hergesheimer, Lenétre, Cable, Gerstacker, Stevenson, Bret 
Harte, Conan Doyle, Hopkinson Smith, Halévy, Harold Frederic, 
and Phillpotts among the “and others.” 

For the older boys the Guild’s June choice is “Sun Up” 
(Scribner. $2.50) by Will James. These are tales of the cowboy 
camps to assure the young folks in cramped city limits that “the 
open West still holds a third of the U. S. A.,” and that the fas- 
cinating cowboy still ranges over the fenceless plain. 

The younger folks are also taken care of. In the six-to-eight- 
years class, “Diggers and Builders” (Macmillan. $2.00) by 
Henry Lent, is offered for those who want to know what, how, 
and why the steam-shovel man, the cement mixer, derrick man, 
steel worker, road builder and truck driver, go through the various 
details of their occupations. They will find the book interesting 
and instructive. 

William Hurd Hillyer provides the story for the nine-to-eleven 
grade in “The Box of Daylight” (Knopf. $2.50) which holds 
some strange and exciting Indian legends. He told them first to 
his own children. They liked them so well that he now passes 
them on to the wider audience with the hope that other children 
will also enjoy them. 





Personality Studies.—Though meant as a theological guide 
for youth, “The Issues of Life” (Abingdon Press. $2.00), by 
Henry Nelson Wieman, is apt to leave most readers altogether un- 
satisfied with the professor’s philosophy and theology. Vagueness 
seems to be the book’s chief characteristic, and there is an over- 
lapping of most of the modern isms obviously to give timeliness to 
the author’s treatment of his subjects. Evolution, Humanism, 
Modernism, the rejection of a personal God along with Revela- 
tion and the Divinity of Christ, and kindred vagaries, characterize 
Professor Wieman’s discussion. We are told that God is not a 
person, but an “order,” a “process”; further, that the “age of 
fixed and certain belief is passing.” This may, doubtless, be as- 
serted with truth of decadent Protestantism, but certainly not of 
the religion of Christ. 

Religion and personality and an attempt to interpret God and 
Christ for modern man likewise feature “The Significance of 
Personality” (Macmillan. $2.50), by Richard M. Vaughan. An 
absence of certainty about religious doctrines is also its chief 
characteristic. Incidentally, discussing the Catholic position, after 
a remark about Papal infallibility as undignified as it is silly, the 
author rejects the entire Catholic position with the simple protest 
“it scarcely seems necessary to refute claims so extreme, they fall 
by their own weight. They have no secure basis either in the 
New Testament or in reason.” The author is not quite accurate, 
to say the least, when he writes, “ Ignatius Loyola in his Spiritual 
Exercises lays it down as a fixed principle for members of the 
Jesuit Order ‘What I see white I believe to be black if the Hier- 
archical Church so define it to be.’” 

In dialogue form James Bissett Pratt discusses philosophy and 
religion in “Adventures in Philosophy and Religion” (Macmillan. 
$2.00). There is some novelty in the author’s presentation and 
the characters typify our contemporary Behaviorism, Pragmatism, 
Neo-Realism, Humanism, and the rest. While the author seemingly 
means faithfully to present the Catholic religious position, actually 
he falls far short of doing so in his chapter “Religion Up to 
Date.” Catholics, for example, still subscribe to the proposition 
that outside the Church there is no salvation, and it is not a fact 
that “even within the Catholic Church theological belief is rapidly 
changing,” except in so far as the spokesman whom the author 
introduces talks as an advanced Anglican, and not as a genuine 
and historic Catholic. 
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Above the Dark Tumult. The Winding Lane. The Phan- 
tom with Wings of Gold. The Rutland Mystery. 


In the dedication of his latest story, “Above the Dark Tumult” 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), Hugh Walpole explains that it was 
written while on a holiday from more serious composition. He 
asks that it be not taken too seriously. He need not apologize. He 
is a master of style and technique. It has become almost a sport 
with some authors recently to see how much action they could 
crowd into a story circumscribed in time and place. In this story, 
Mr. Walpole easily steps into the lead. The action is completed 
within the space of a couple of hours and the events occur in 
places a stone’s throw apart, in Piccadilly Circus. Under Mr. 
Walpole’s handling, the Circus itself becomes a living, pulsing 
thing, reflecting the strange moods of the strange individuals whom 
he has collected in this book. Most of these individuals are mad, 
or so they seem to the ordinary reader. It is this perhaps that 
makes the book a bit difficult. Despite Mr. Walpole’s fertile 
imagination, his vivid descriptive powers, and his ability to ex- 
ternalize the obscure emotions and reactions of his weird charac- 
ters, the reader is left with the feeling that he has been taken on a 
hectic and not altogether interesting visit to a madhouse. 

Philip Gibbs is a novelist of long standing. He is, therefore, 
well qualified to make a novelist the hero, if he can be called such, 
of his latest novel, “ The Winding Lane” (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50). Frank Brandon is a writer of novels that few read. He is, 
consequently, the darling of the “ intellectuals.” He tires, however, 
of life among the bohemians and goes to an isolated cottage in the 
country in search of rest for his body and peace for his soul. He 
has to fight hard to keep in retirement. His bohemian friends 
pursue him; his neighbors try to lionize him. He manages, never- 
theless, to get time enough to write another novel. It becomes 
a best seller and his intellectual friends and critics are snapping at 
his heels with shrill yelps. He has committed the unpardonable 
crime. He has become popular. He can now support a wife and 
he chooses the flightiest girl of the countryside. With her, he 
acquires a spendthrift father-in-law. His peace is gone. He 
obtains it again in the end, but after much suffering. The book 

_is an interesting character study. The main characters are well 
drawn and contrasted. Sir Philip, who is a man with world-wide 
interests, has managed to pack a lot of thoughtful matter into the 
book. He preserves his balance, however, and never becomes heavy 
and dull. Even in some of the rather lengthy discussions which at 
times occur throughout the pages of this novel, one can find re- 
deeming features. 

A beautiful young woman married to an elderly man; happiness 
at first, and then a younger lover appears on the scene. That is 
the trite situation which Vicente Blasco Ibafiez chose for his 
last novel, “ The Phantom with Wings of Gold” (Dutton. $2.50). 
Yet, the author has treated the old subject with fresh interest 
and with a restraint that is all the more remarkable when one 
considers that the scene is laid in Meonte Carlo. With such a situ- 
ation and such a scene of action it would have been easy to make 
a tabloid scandal of the story. It is nothing of the sort, although 
the blurb might lead the reader to suspect it was. There is weak- 
ness, infidelity, selfishness; but there is strength, too, and in the 
end renunciation. Perhaps that is what makes this story so dif- 
ferent from the usual triangle, the fact that the protagonists do 
finally rise above their own petty interests and selfishness. It is 
an ending as rare as it is refreshing. 

“The Rutland Mystery” (Dial Press. $2.00), is a well-balanced 
ration of mystery and adventure. Cecil Freeman Gregg, the 
author, has created a fairly authentic detective in Inspector Hig- 
gins of Scotland Yard. The interesting turn to the story is the 
fact that the detective himself falls under suspicion. He, a faint- 
ing girl, and a suspicious doctor, are the last persons who saw the 
dead man alive. Znis fact puts the detective on his mettle and 
he rises to the occasion. It is not a great detective story, but 
there is some good sleuthing, the probabilities are not overstrained, 
and the solution is well hidden until the end. The lover of de- 
tective stories cannot ask much more than the enjoyable hour 
or two that the book will give. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Word-Blindness 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Educational authorities everywhere acknowledge the progress 
made by medical science in the treatment of backward and un- 
usual pupils in the elementary grades. Most educators cooperate 
and assist the parent to correct difficulties arising from physical, 
mental and nervous defects. This is often accomplished by special 
classes in the case of backward children. However, there is an- 
other condition, detected rather recently, in children who cannot 
read or spell on account of what is commonly called “ word- 
blindness.” Psychiatrists have recognized this condition and can 
supply a corrective remedy which will secure an improvement at 
once if the system recommended is followed. As a parent with a 
child affected with this condition I plead with you to publish this 
letter as a possible means of saving some child from a life-long 
injury through improper punishment by a teacher who might class 
the child as a “dummy” and create an inferiority complex that 
might become permanent. 

This “ word-blindness” is frequently a development from at- 
tempting to correct a left-handed child to write with the right 
hand. It is most prevalent in people with “left-handedness” in 
eye-sight as well. 

Unfortunately, this condition is all too frequently unrecognized 
and given little consideration by educators, who have referred to 
the system of remedying the condition, when explained, as a “ fad.” 
I bespeak a word of patience on the part of teachers with these 
children and beg them to refrain from too quickly judging their 
pupils. From my own experience I know a child can with patience 
become a good pupil if the proper system of correction is adopted. 
I should be glad to send a pamphlet about this subject, written by 
a recognized authority, to anyone so requesting. 

New York. Cuartes H. Ripper. 


“More Power to the Catholic Hour!” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The plaint of O’Brien Atkinson on the use of words in Catholic 
radio speeches which are not intelligible (perhaps I should have 
said “ understood”) to the average radio listener, is well-timed. 
Professors and others, who are addressing a general audience, 
cannot shake their academic terminology (pardon, their school 
language). Apparently they have their unseen audience in mind 
as scholars in their own classrooms! 

I would suggest that the next time that Catholic radio speakers, 
afflicted with abstruse, sesquipedalian, or grandiloquent terminology, 
are called upon to deliver an address before an unseen audience, 
they call in a word-hound, an expert on dictionary digging, from 
one of their classes, to go over the typewritten radio address, pick 
out the more abstruse terms, and reduce them to simple English. 
Is it not by a wholesome return to the use of simple English that 
they can effect the hoped-for end: “ More power to the Catholic 
Hour ”? 

Boston. Georce O'Dwyer. 


To the Editor of America: 

With Mr. Schwartz, “More power to the Catholic Radio 
Hour!” To Mr. Atkinson an emphatic “ No!” 

Might not Mr. Atkinson’s attitude be construed into a smacking 
of second-ratedness; a portrayal of a Catholic inferiority com- 
plex? Is it not an insult to Catholic intelligence? 

An old German lady, who spoke very broken English, was one 
of the listeners-in at one of last winter's Catholic Hour talks: 
“ Culture vs. Christianity.” This is what she had grasped: 

1. The speaker was assailing the false code of ethics in the 
modern world; 

2. He was pleading acceptance of Christianity as Christ taught it. 
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3. Upon the acceptance or rejection of Christianity depended 
man’s weal or woe. 

These things she heard in English (a scholarly masterpiece of 
composition), and she relayed them to me in German. Did she 
not benefit by the talk? 

And when one considers how the manifold pseudo-American 
‘isms slur disapproval on everything Catholic by clever insinuation 
of Catholic “ not-quite-up-to-the-markness,” it seems that only the 
best, the most brilliant, the most learned, the most saintly Catholics 
should be enlisted to speak over the radio to teach our separated 
brethren that Catholicism does not mean second-ratedness or in- 
feriority, but rather genuineness and superiority. For Catholicism 
stands for truth. Truth should be taught by those standing closest, 
nearest to the One Truth. 

New York. JANE SINCLAIR. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me humbly to suggest to the critics of the words and 
terms used in the Catholic Hour that they read very carefully, 
ponder, and try to digest, the following paragraph (the second) 
in the address of the Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, in the 
Catholic Hour, January 11, 1931. 

A word of explanation may be helpful concerning certain 
words and phrases which have come to have a precise, well- 
defined and scientific meaning in Catholic thought. They form 
part of the terminology which has come down to us from the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, as formulae of our 
Faith, accepted throughout the ages, and by all united Chris- 
tendom. They are the crystalized expressions of definite doc- 
trine and belief. They are understood in the same exact sense 
by Catholics in every country where the Church is organ- 
ized. They are not subject to change of meaning, and thus 
make up, as it were, a technical language as proper to the- 
ology as is, and must be, the terminology of our schools of 
medicine and of law to those respective professions. These 
terms are naturally, for the most part, Latin derivatives, with 
occasionally a Greek usage, as in the case of the expression 
hypostatic union, to indicate the single personality of Christ 
in His two complete natures. This technical language of the 
Church is one of the surest safeguards of the soundness and 
authenticity of her doctrine. We cherish it as a_ sacred 
heritage from our forefathers in the Faith. It has resulted 
in certain words and phrases expressing to us today exact 
truths to which these expressions were consecrated in the very 
earliest periods of the Church. On the one hand, therefore, 
we are justly proud of the ancient lineage of our doctrinal 
terms, even as we also rest content, on the other hand, in 
their safeguarding of our ancient beliefs. Where it may seem 
necessary in these sermons, we shall be glad to enter fully 
into the significance of terms we use, and in this sermon we 
shall explain the Catholic meaning of the hypostatic union 
in the Incarnation (pp. 14-15 of printed report). 

If these critics really find it difficult to understand the language 
used, as it comes over the radio, why not accept the invitation 
given each Sunday night, at leisure, to write for the printed 
report, which may be perused and understood with the aid, if 
necessary, of the New Catholic Dictionary. 

St. Catherines, Ont. MENTOR. 


The Bible and Bible History 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the book-review columns of AMERICA several months ago 
(February 21, 1931), a reviewer wrote: “It is quite generally 
regretted that many Catholics are thoroughly unfamiliar with 
the Bible.” 

May we not look for the cause of this unfamiliarity with the 
Bible on the part of Catholics to the types of Bible histories in 
use? Instead of the inspired word of God, we often find a com- 
pilation in the words of a human being. If children from the first 
were introduced to the Bible by histories made up of selections 
from Holy Scripture, they might more easily develop a taste for 
the Bible itself. 

There used to be available a “ Sacred History Reading Book,” 
by Canon Wenham, but when I sought to order some copies some 
time ago, I was informed that it was out of print. I have never 
discovered any similar work on the publishers’ lists. Would there 
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not be a demand sufficient to justify a reprint? Man cannot im- 
prove on the inspired word of God. 
St. Kyran’s P. B., Newfoundland. 


“Catholic Periodical Index” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA has done much to promote Catholic Action, and many 
of its contributors and readers have shown commendable zeal in 
advancing the same cause. 

May I plead for still further zeal in behalf of a project that 
languishes for want of support? I refer to the Catholic Periodical 
Index. A recent issue of the Catholic Library World informs us 
that 333 subscriptions have been obtained after a year and a hali 
of constant advertising and soliciting. According to the Official 
Catholic Directory, recently issued, there are 145 seminaries, 222 
academies and colleges for men, and 725 academies and colleges 
for women, making in all 1092 institutions of learning in which the 
C. P. I. would be an invaluable tool. Not one in three has shown 
an intelligent interest in the project. 

After nearly two years of intensive work Mr. F. E. Fitzgerald, 
chairman of the Library Section, N. C. E. A., editor of the 
C. P. I., and his faithful collaborators stand in need of enough 
subscribers to guarantee publication of the first year’s cumulation. 
Is the spirit of Catholic Action in over 700 Catholic educational 
institutions so anemic that the necessary subscriptions are not 
forthcoming? It would be a sorry commentary indeed on the 
intellectual status of American Catholic educators. 

St. Louis. 


(Rev.) A. FyMe. 


H. H. R. 


Racktending in the College 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of recent letters on college bookracks, the following 
report of the rack at Canisius College may prove of interest. 

During the past eighteen months (November, 1929, to May, 
1931), 8,585 units of Catholic literature, mostly pamphlets, were 
sold. This means an average distribution of 477 booklets a month, 
including the several months of vacation periods, from the rack 
in the college corridor. Pamphlets were obtained from every 
known Catholic pamphlet press in the United States. The pam- 
phlets of the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., of the Queen’s Work, 
proved by far the most popular. In addition to the above, 700 
copies of “ Three Great Encyclicals” (Paulist Press), were dis- 
tributed through the Sodality. 

It is noteworthy that this bookrack is a direct result of the 
Sodality movement. The rack itself is one of the first put out by 
the Queen’s Work Press. It carries from 200 to 300 pamphlets on 
constant display in its fifty pockets. One sodalist, now in senior 
year, is chiefly responsible for this splendid apostolate. 

Buffalo. J. R. 


Anent Communion Breakfasts 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Many thanks for your fine editorial on keeping political dis- 
cussion out of Communion Breakfast exercises, in the issue of 
AmeRrIcA for May 16. I was glad to see it quoted in the Boston 
Transcript. I liked very much the sentence: “ There are so many 
things in life besides politics. There are so many vital things 
to say at Communion Breakfasts.” 

I have often felt exactly the same way when Communion 
Breakfast orators have devoted a great deal of their time to 
attacks upon Prohibition. This also is, I presume, a political ques- 
tion. At least the Church has not yet given an official decision 
on it. It is something that, insofar as it is unjust, does not affect 
Catholics any more than citizens of other religions; and insofar 
as it has been done some good, has done good also among our 
people. But it has been made again and again the chief subject 
of discussion at Communion Breakfasts and other gatherings of 
Catholics. It is either the “sure fire” allusion that the orator 
expects to bring a laugh, or the equally “sure fire” objective of 
an attack in which he expects every one present will follow his 
lead. It is awfully old stuff. . 


Arlington, Mass. Dents A. McCarty. 





